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Danenberg 
to 


become 
Tith President 


on Feb. 27, concert pianist Emil 

Charles Danenberg, dean of the 
Conservatory of Music since 1970, will 
become the 11th president of Oberlin 
College on April 7. 

The appointment is for a five-year 
term and there will be a brief installa- 
tion ceremony during Commence- 
ment exercises May 25. 

The College has mailed to all alum- 
ni, parents and friends a letter from 
John R. Brown Jr., 33, chairman of 
the trustees’ presidential search com- 
mittee, announcing Danenberg’s ap- 
pointment. Included with the letter 
is a biography of the president-elect. 

Danenberg, who has been a mem- 
ber of the faculty since 1944, is quite 
possibly the first concert pianist ever 
to become president of a liberal arts 
college of Oberlin’s caliber. It is the 
first time since 1902 that trustees have 
elected a faculty member as president 
and no president in Oberlin’s 142 years 
has ever come to office with as much 
previous official experience as an 
administrator. (President Fairchild 
may have had a comparable amount 
of experience in untitled capacities.) 

The trustees’ Feb. 26 decision, how- 
ever, took the campus by surprise. 
There was applause from the Con- 
servatory for the honor bestowed 
upon the dean, but there were some 
wistful expressions to the effect that 
the “Con’s” loss would be the whole 
College's gain. Outside the Conserva- 
tory, however, few observors seemed 
to have thought that Danenberg’s 
name would be the one being recom- 
mended by the search committee as 
it ended a 15-month study of more 
than 400 possible candidates. 
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| s announced in many newspapers 


Part of the reason for this lies in 
Danenberg’s style of leadership. A 
year ago, the alumni advisory search 
committee stated that “the impera- 
tives for reconciliation and trust within 
the College must not obscure the ‘pain- 
ful necessity’ that all constituencies of 
the College need to apply imagination, 
intelligence and conscience to a care- 
ful consideration of Oberlin’s con- 
tribution to, and survival in, the 
uncertain future of private liberal arts 
education.” Had Emil Danenberg, as 
dean of the Conservatory, sat down 
in 1971 and outlined a plan of action 
that would have resulted in the initia- 
tion of courses in ethnomusicology, 
and African-American music, expan- 
sion at the same time of programs in 
new music as well as early music, crea- 
tion of the degree of bachelor of fine 
arts in music, etc., he would have been 
widely acclaimed as a “constituency” 
of Oberlin who deserved to be named 
president of the College. Instead, he 
accomplished all this by sitting down 
in meetings with members of the Con- 
servatory faculty and setting up pro- 
grams which were suggested in these 
meetings. 

In so doing, he not only fulfilled the 
alumni suggestion about what all con- 
stituencies need to do, but he also put 
the Conservatory in a position where 
its faculty and students seem to trust 
one another. This was done with so 
little fanfare that few would know un- 
til reading Danenberg’s biography 
that the Conservatory admissions 
applications had increased more than 
30 percent since 1971. It was not until 


last spring (SOMETHING OLD, SOME- 
THING NEW: EDUCATING TODAYS MUSI- 
cIANS, May-June 1974) that the Alumni 
Magazine was able to give its readers 
some idea of the accomplishments. 


THE TRUTH of the matter is that Danen- 
berg strives for perfection in every- 
thing he does. Having made his piano 
debut in Hong Kong at the age of five, 
he has pursued interests in music, films, 
theater, gourmet cooking, travel and 
sports (he can quote statistics about 
baseball covering the past 40 years and 
is an accurate predictor of the out- 
comes of NFL football games) with 
the same intensity that he pursued his 
A.B. and M.A. degrees at UCLA, his 
studies under Schoenberg, De Avirett 
and Steuermann and his piano recitals 
over the years. 

As an administrator at the Con- 
servatory, he has made use of _ his 
photographic memory and he _ has 
made it a practice to work 12 hours 
a day. He is fair-minded, astute and 
has displayed a definite ability to make 
hard decisions aud to reconcile con- 
flicting viewpoints. 

In accepting his appointment as 
president, Danenberg said: “When we 
refer to the problems facing higher 
education, we have the tendency to 
group together a number of institu- 
tions with different constituencies and 
widely differing problems. Oberlin’s 
concerns, though real, are consider- 
ably less than the concerns of many 
other schools. We are basically a 
strong institution academically, fi- 
nancially, and in terms of our faculty 
and student body. In meeting the 
challenges of the upcoming years, I 
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President-elect Danenberg 


consider it fortunate that we are oper- 
ating out of a position of strength 
where we can anticipate problems 
rather than simply respond to crises. 
The problems we face are surmount- 
able and will be resolved.” 


THE ANNOUNCEMENT of Danenberg’s 
appointment was one of two items of 
business at the special meeting of 
trustees on Feb. 26. In the other ac- 
tion, trustees voted approval of con- 
struction of a three-story addition to 
the Allen Art Museum. Construction 
is expected to begin in March and total 
cost is now estimated at $3,050,000. 
Gifts and pledges now in hand total 
$2,800,000. When the project was 
originally established, trustees said 
that construction could not begin until 
full construction costs were pledged 
and money was also raised to cover 
maintenance costs. 

David Clark, ’55, director of de- 
velopment, told the trustees that 
money raised thus far for the addition 
consisted of gifts that were solicited 
solely for that purpose from a limited 
number of potential donors with spe- 
cial interest in art and that these con- 
tributions, for the most part, would 
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not otherwise have come to Oberlin. 
He said most of the money for main- 
tenance costs will be available from 
special income previously assigned to 
acquisitions. 

In other words, the art museum and 
its friends have agreed to slow down 
the acquisition rate in order to afford 
space for the present collection. Trust- 
ees, in turn, agreed to start construc- 
tion without having all the construc- 
tion costs in hand. Two arguments 
favored this decision. One was that 
construction costs were apt to rise at 
a faster rate than money could be 
raised. The other was that Oberlin 
has never begun construction of a 
building with so little money still un- 
paid or unpledged. Perhaps a third 
argument would be the fact that most 
of the promised money would be 
withdrawn if construction had not 
been authorized. 

This is the last of Oberlin’s “bricks 
and mortar” campaigns which began 
in the 1950’s and has resulted in one 
of the “challenges of the upcoming 
years’ that President-elect Danenberg 
foresees. As President Fuller pointed 
out in his report on the 1971-72 budget 
(ON THE FINANCIAL CONDITION OF 
OBERLIN COLLEGE, May-June 1971), the 
new Mudd Learning Center and the 
Philips Physical Education Center 
have increased Oberlin’s operating 
costs tremendously at a time when 
inflation and the accompanying en- 
ergy and fuel crises have given Oberlin 
a financial problem that differs con- 
siderably from what Danenberg sees 
as the “concerns of many _ other 
schools.” If youadd the costs of oper- 
ating the new buildings to the costs 
faced by other colleges, Oberlin’s 
problems are worse. On the other 
hand, if you consider Oberlin’s 
endowment through falling stock 
market prices, it would take several 
years for Oberlin to go “out of busi- 
ness.” The intention is to stay in busi- 
ness. 


DurING THE ten days following the 
trustee meeting there were quite a few 
complaints about the process by 
which Danenberg was announced as 
the new president. Individual mem- 
bers of the faculty, student and alumni 
advisory committees seemed to feel 
that the trustee search committee 
ought to have shared its thoughts with 
them during the 15-month presidential 
search. 

In contrast to 1970 when even the 
newspapers had known for several 


weeks that Robert W. Fuller, 56, was 
the choice of all the search commit- 
tees, this time there was knowledge 
only that Danenberg was one of three 
possibilities. The others were Acting 
President Ellsworth C. Carlson, 39, 
and Robert C. Good, former U.S. 
ambassador to Zambia and now dean 
of the Graduate School of Interna- 
tional Studies at the University of 
Denver. 

Earlier, William Gerberding, dean 
of the faculty at Occidental College, 
and Robert Green, dean of the College 
of Urban Development at Michigan 
State University, had withdrawn their 
candidacies. Green, Gerberding and 
Good had all been interviewed by 
students, faculty and administrators 
during visits to the campus last fall. 
“Internal” candidates, however, were 
not subjected to this free-swinging 
type of interview. The trustee search 
committee did, however, discuss in- 


ternal candidates during January with 


individual members of the faculty and 
student committees. 

Individuals who were _ protesting 
made it clear that they were not op- 
posed to the selection of Danenberg 
but to the process by which he was 
selected. 

Carlson, who has served as acting 
president since Feb. 1, 1974, said he 
was not surprised by the appointment 
of Danenberg. “I have known Mr. 
Danenberg for a long time and I ad- 
mire him as a person and as an ad- 
ministrator, he told the Oberlin Re- 
view. He also announced that the 
trustees had approved plans for him 
to be on leave next year. 

Candidate Good told the Review: 
“There is a saying that sometimes you 
can find diamonds in your own back 
yard. Maybe that’s what Oberlin has 
found.” 
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The writer represents classes prior to 
1934 on the Alumni Board. Prior to 
his election last spring, he announced 
that if elected he would send a ques- 
tionnaire to his 5,000 constituents in 
order to “properly present the wisdom 
of their collective thinking” to the 
Alumni Board. The following is a re- 
port he made to the Alumni Board at 
its November 1974 meeting. 


n putting together this report, I 
I am reminded of an incident in 

one of the late Prof. H. A. Miller’s 
sociology classes. 

Prof. Miller frequently called on one 
of the students to read his paper to 
the class. This particular day he 
called on Andy Young, ’24, to read 
his. 

Andy (now deceased) had a fine out- 
going personality. He was Chinese, 
small of stature with a round smiling 
face and sparkling eyes, and always 
meticulously dressed. After reaching 
the front of the classroom, he bowed 
to the professor and then to the class 
and said, “Professor Miller and fellow 
students. I would like to tell you 
about my paper. It has three parts. 
The first is the introduction. The last 
part is the conclusion; the rest is bunk!” 

This report is also composed of 
three parts, including an introduction 
and a conclusion. However, I hasten 
to assure you, the rest is not bunk! 
It represents the wisdom of serious, 
concerned and collective thinking 
about some very real and urgent prob- 
lems facing Oberlin. 

Almost 10% of the members of 
classes prior to 1934 answered the 
questionnaire. In addition, many 
wrote personal notes, and quite a few 


by Robert F. Millikan, '24 


wrote detailed letters expanding their 
thoughts. Four even got together for 
an evening of discussion on the prob- 
lems that the questions raised. For 
all of this Iam thankful. 

Another indication of the care with 
which these alumni answered the 
questions is the fact that if they did 
not have a valid basis for an opinion, 
they said so, and left the question 
blank. Even with these blanks there 
were well over 5,000 separate items 
to tabulate, consolidate and summa- 
rize. From this it is clear that the con- 
clusions reached came from a wide 
range of thought. 


QUESTION I. WHAT ARE 
OBERLIN’S GREATEST 
STRENGTHS? 


ANSWER: 
1.) A strong faculty. 


In general the taculty is composed 
of well prepared scholars and con- 
scientious teachers. They are able to 
secure and maintain a close relation- 
ship with their students, developing 
in them intellectual curiosity and in- 
quiring minds. Research and writing 
by the faculty are secondary to the 
development of the student. 


2.) High scholastic standards and 
academic excellence. 


Oberlin has a long-standing heritage 
and national reputation for quality ed- 
ucation and preeminence as a progres- 
sive Liberal Arts and Science College, 


as well as having an excellent Conser- 
vatory of Music. 
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3.) A fine student body. 


In general the student body is com- 
posed of highly qualified, well pre- 
pared, and able individuals. They 
represent all parts of the United States 
and many countries from around the 
world. 


4.) Physical plant and equipment. 


Oberlin’s facilities are mostly new, 
and therefore in excellent condition. 
Of special note are the new Conserva- 
tory of Music, the fine library collec- 
tion now housed in the Mudd Learn- 
ing Center, the Philips gymnasium, 
and the many excellent student resi- 
dential halls, plus other outstanding fa- 
cilities surrounding a beautiful cam- 
pus. 


5.) Size and location. 


a) Small enough to permit individ- 
ual and personalized instruction, with 
close friendly relationships between 
professors and students, both within 
and outside the classroom. 

b) Large enough to provide high 
quality instruction with excellent facil- 
ities and equipment. 

c) Small enough to form a wide 
circle of friendships among one’s own 
classmates and within one’s own col- 
lege generation, as well as a smaller 
circle of very close friends that last 
a lifetime. This seldom happens in 
a big city or big university complex. 
Oberlin is not for everybody, and 
everybody is not for Oberlin. 

d) The location in a small college 
town in the “Mid-America Heartland” 
also has many advantages. 


6.) Oberlin’s tradition, heritage and 
performance of its graduates. 


These three are of great importance 
in forming an authoritative opinion 
about Oberlin. They appeared very 
frequently in the specific answers to 
the questionnaire. I shall not take 
time to itemize them here. However, 
I believe it is worthwhile to define 
them. 


a) Tradition is the handing down 
from one generation to another, by 
word of mouth or by example, infor- 
mation, beliefs, morals and customs. 

b) Heritage is anything  trans- 
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mitted or acquired from a predeces- 
sor. 

c) The final test of a builder is the 
strength and usefulness of that which 


he builds. 


The final test of a college is the 
strength and usefulness of its gradu- 
ates. This includes their achieve- 
ments, beliefs, morals, spiritual values, 
ideals and service to mankind. 


QUESTION II. HOW TO 
MAINTAIN AND IMPROVE 
THESE STRENGTHS 
ANSWER: 


1.) How to maintain and improve a 
generally strong faculty. 


a) In order to keep present quali- 
fied professors and to attract new out- 
standing teachers, salaries should be 
highly competitive, or somewhat 
above the going rate. 

b) Faculty selection should be an 
up-grading opportunity. This means 
selection with the greatest of care; 
checking into backgrounds, past per- 
formances, excellence in their specific 
fields, and emphasizing the necessity 
for well-rounded personalities. Such 


-a faculty would contribute to the col- 


lege life as a whole. 

c) There should be a constant crit- 
ical evaluation of the educational pro- 
cess at Oberlin, to know just what is 
being taught, how it is being taught, 
and with what emphasis it is being 
taught. 


2.) How to maintain and improve 
high scholastic standing and 
academic excellence. 


a) Don't lower the entrance stan- 
dards — for any reason — not even 
for minorities. Admit only those stu- 
dents who are qualified to do good 
college work. Concentrate on the 
best but well-rounded students. We 
cannot cure the educational handicaps 
of those not qualified. 

b) Establish well balanced distri- 
butive minimum course requirements 
for a Bachelor of Arts degree. With 
the lack of such minimum require- 
ments, the Bachelor of Arts degree not 
only loses its luster but is sadly tar- 
nished indeed. 

c) Abandon the Pass/Fail Stan- 
dard and return to a uniform grading 
system applied equally to every stu- 
dent. 


d) Maintain and improve a gen- 
erally strong faculty. This is essential. 
(See these recommendations already 
covered.) 


3.) How to maintain and improve a 
fine student body. 


a) Bevery selective in admissions. 
Always seek out the best individuals, 
not just the best in a single attribute, 
but those who are outstanding in 
many. Maintain high scholastic re- 
quirements, but remember that while 
scholastic aptitude scores are impor- 
tant, so are character and motivation. 
Strive for a good mix of students, so- 
cially and geographically, without 
concentrations from any single area or 
large centers of population. Able stu- 
dents are widespread throughout the 
country. 


4.) Howto maintain and improve the 
physical plant and equipment. 


a) Most of Oberlin’s facilities are 
relatively new and are in excellent con- 
dition. Of course they should be kept 
that way. Due to this fact, there is 
a feeling that a moratorium should be 
called in the building program, and 
any available resources should be used 
in other fields. 


5.) How to maintain Oberlin’s size 
and location strengths. 


a) Maintain the enrollment of the 
college at its present level. Do not 
become enamored with a growth 
complex. A small, high quality, free, 
independent, progressive Liberal Arts 
and Science College, with a fine Con- 
servatory of Music, fills a great need 
in the higher educational system of the 
country. 

b) Be active in maintaining the at- 
mosphere of a small residential college 
community. Help the town of Ober- 
lin resist the pressures of becoming 
swallowed up by commercial and in- 
dustrial enterprises. 

6.) How to maintain and improve 
Oberlin’s tradition, heritage and 
performance of its graduates. 


a) The national trend towards vo- 
cational as well as specific professional 
training should be resisted. 


b) The fields of training and de- 
velopment on which Oberlin estab- 
lished its long-standing excellence in 
education are: the Liberal Arts, Hu- 
manities, Abstract Sciences and a Non- 
Denominational study of Christianity. 
Required courses of study covering 
this wide range of disciplines assured 
the graduates of a broad general edu- 
cation. It qualified them for no spe- 
cific job or profession. But it gave 
them the ability to think for them- 
selves, to analyze problems, and to use 
logic and reason. It also gave them 
strong ethical, moral and spiritual val- 
ues, as well as a capacity to enjoy life, 
and a desire to make their lives a bene- 
fit to mankind. All these assets are 
of great value in any field of endeavor. 

c) Oberlin is for a qualified group 
of students who want the advantages 
of an education that only a college such 
as Oberlin can offer. 

d) If there were a “Who's Who” 
of Oberlin graduates, it would be an 
impressive volume of achievements in 
all fields of endeavor, and service to 
mankind. Such a book should be de- 
veloped. 


QUESTION II. WHAT ARE 
OBERLIN’S GREATEST 
WEAKNESSES? 


ANSWER: 


1.) Lack of strong leadership in re- 
cent years due to poor selection 
of presidents, of some faculty, 
and of some department heads. 


2.) Internal bickering and factional 
drives for power. (Governance) 


3.) Lowering of standards both for 
entrance and for graduation. 


4.) Confusion as to the goals and 
ideals the college must strive to 
attain. 


5.) Excessive permissiveness and the 
lowering of social standards. 
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QUESTION IV. HOW TO 
REDUCE OR ELIMINATE THESE 
WEAKNESSES 


ANSWER: 


1.) Lack of strong leadership in re- 
cent years due to poor selection 
of presidents, of some faculty, 
and of some department heads. 


a) Be very careful in these selec- 
tions. Investigate the past perform- 
ance of candidates thoroughly. Insist 
that they not only have attained skill 
and excellence in their fields, but are 
also leaders of men. They should 
well-rounded — personalities, and 
should place emphasis on the goals and 
ideals Oberlin strives to attain. 

b) Even with the greatest of care 
in selections, some mistakes may be 
made. Consequently, the right of ten- 
ure should be given only after worth 
has been firmly established. Even 
then, contracts and tenure should be 
contingent upon a continuing satisfac- 
tory standard of performance. The 
excellent do not need long-term con- 
tracts or tenure. 


2.) Internal bickering and factional 
drives for power. (Governance) 


a) The governance problem 
should be solved as quickly as possible 
by the various groups concerned, 
working together. Ground rules must 
be established within which the trus- 
tees, the president, his administration, 
and the faculty can work together. 
Oberlin’s goals and ideals should be 
mutually agreed upon by these groups. 
In any unified college, each of these 
has a natural sphere of activity indis- 
pensable to the others. A house di- 
vided against itself will fall. 


3.) Lowering of standards both for 
entrance and for graduation. 


a) This weakness has already been 
covered extensively under the heading 
of, “How to Maintain and Improve 
High Scholastic Standing and Aca- 
demic Excellence.” Therefore, it will 
not be repeated here. However, to 
bring these points back to mind in this 
different context, they should be re- 
read. These items were mentioned 
repeatedly under both headings in the 
responses to the questionnaire. 
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4.) Confusion as to the goals and 
ideals Oberlin should strive to 


attain. 


a) Oberlin must define its own 
identity. No college can be all things 
to every kind of student. Is Oberlin 
to be a Liberal Arts and Sciences Col- 
lege, providing a broad general educa- 
tion of training and developing the 
mind? Orisit to bea vocational trade 
school providing education in a nar- 
row field, where job skills and dexter- 
ity of fingers are taught? 

b) Is Oberlin’s goal to be the edu- 
cation of the entire man? Or is he 
going to be only one-half educated by 
default? 

c) Insettingits sights on goals and 
ideals to attain, Oberlin does not need 
to make any apologies for its Christian 
tradition and heritage. In fact, they 
have been Oberlin’s greatest strengths. 


5.) How to reduce or eliminate ex- 
cessive permissiveness and the 


lowering of social standards. 


a) Establish and enforce appro- 
priate rules of conduct. 


1. Explain these rules in writing 
to applicants before acceptance. 
Also advise them that violations will 
be disciplined by warnings, suspen- 
sion and expulsion, depending upon 
the seriousness of the violation. 


b) Eliminate Co-Ed Dorms. 


c) In the answers to the question- 
naire these two areas were mentioned 
very often, and in the strongest terms. 
It is because of these weaknesses that 
many Alumni have become disen- 
chanted with Oberlin. They have sent 
their children to other schools, have 
refused to recommend Oberlin to their 
friends, and have stopped giving to 
the college. Specific instances were 
revealed which were very damaging. 
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Over 50 YEARS AGO, President Henry 
Churchill King proclaimed Oberlin’s 
ideal as follows: 
Oberlin seeks the education of the entire 
man — physical, intellectual, moral, and 
religious — it aims to foster the spirit of 
rational, ethical and Christian democracy. 
At that time there was strong faculty 
agreement with this principle. In pur- 
suing this ideal, Oberlin became rec- 
ognized as an excellent, free, progres- 
sive, independent college of the Lib- 
eral Arts and Sciences. 


QUESTION V. DO YOU THINK 
PRESIDENT KING'S STATEMENT 
SHOULD BE OBERLIN’S IDEAL 
FOR 1974: 


ANSWER: 


a) 300 answered with an unquali- 
fied YES. 

b) 4 answered with an unqualified 
NO. 

c) 23 felt that “Christian democra- 
cy was too limiting. Some of this 
group felt that “Christian democracy” 
should be rephrased, others felt that 
“Christian” and/or “religious” should 
be deleted from the statement of 
Oberlin’s ideal for 1974. 


QUESTION VI. HOW WELLIS 
OBERLIN LIVING UP TO THIS 
IDEAL? 


ANSWER: 


1.) Many did not answer this portion 
for they felt they were “too out of 
touch” to have a valid opinion. 
Those who did answer are as fol- 
lows: 
1 — Very well 
76 — Well 
120 — Poorly or very poorly 


QUESTION VII. IF POORLY OR 
VERY POORLY, WHAT SHOULD 
BE DONE TO COME CLOSER TO 

THE IDEAL? 


ANSWER: 


Place more emphasis on the study of 
the Christian religion. Man by his 
very nature is a religious being. All 
peoples have had religions of one kind 
or another. Any course in religion 
which does not include an “in depth 
study” of Christianity is neglecting the 
largest religion in the world. 


QUESTION VIII. WHICH OF THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENTS IS 
CLOSEST TO YOUR 
PERCEPTION OF OBERLIN'S 
FINANCIAL SITUATION? 


a) The answer to this question was 
overwhelming that Oberlin needs op- 
erating funds if it is to prevent the 
erosion of its quality of education. 


b) However, quite a few said, 
“How should I know, I never see a 
financial statement.” 


CONCLUSION 

This report represents the careful 
and serious thinking of Oberlin alumni 
who graduated 40 or more years ago. 
We know times have changed and will 
continue to change. We do not expect 
things to remain the same as they were 
in “The Good Old Days,” when we 
were undergraduates. We do not 
want to run Oberlin College. We 
know that all changes are not neces- 
sarily improvements. We know that 
some values do not lose their worth. 
We know that fads and fancies come 
and go, but fundamentals last. If we 
did not care so much, we would not 
speak. In our caring, we can do no 
less than point the way. 


Manifestation 
of 

challenge 

and 
encouragement 


by Robert M. Longsworth 
Acting Dean, 
College of Arts and Sciences 


oth the survey that Mr. Millikan 

has painstakingly conducted and 

the report that he has compiled 
exemplify a passionate concern that 
Oberlin College remain faithful to a 
historic mission. I am heartened by 
this manifestation of concern both for 
its own sake and because it suggests 
that a commitment to lofty values is 
a durable quality in those who care 
for Oberlin. 

I also believe that those whose pres- 
ent task is to preserve in Oberlin the 
best work of which this college is ca- 
pable share that commitment. In 
some cases we may differ about the 
policies — or the people — that can 
best assure Oberlin’s worth; and, to 
be sure, many of the outward signs 
of that commitment have undergone 
and will continue to undergo change. 
The fundamental values, however, 
have not changed. We are still a col- 
lege in which learning is valued and 
in which the learners aspire to lofty 
ends. 

If at times we seem foolish; if tur- 
bulence and discord occasionally af- 
flict us: if we stumble or sometimes 
stray: then we need to be recalled to 
our task. Yet, as Mr. Millikan’s report 
suggests, problems should not obscure 
promise. A splendid and devoted fac- 
ulty; an able and idealistic student 
body; excellent facilities and re- 
sources: these glories Oberlin has; and 
for having them, is rich in promise. 
We need to be encouraged — indeed, 
we need to be challenged — to fulfill 
that promise. Though I feel the need 
to debate a few of its propositions, 


I welcome Mr. Millikan’s report as a 
manifestation of challenge and of en- 
couragement. 

In that spirit, I should like particu- 
larly to comment about Oberlin’s reli- 
gious heritage. Oberlin is deeply 
rooted in its Christian experience and 
values: those roots cannot be torn from 
the college. Today we look to those 
roots to nourish individual belief and 
to support a variety of religious expe- 
riences. The study of religion at Ober- 
lin is thriving — and its scope is global. 
Moreover, if the growth of religious 
pluralism has altered customs and 
ceremonies, it has not diminished the 
depth or breadth of that search for 
meaning and belief in values which is 
at the heart of religious experience. 
The heritage is and will continue to 
be a part of us. 

Many, of course, think that this be- 
lief is compromising. Yet no true be- 
liever need fear the challenge of new 
ideas; for surely the time has not yet 
come when, as Paul warned in his sec- 
ond letter to Timothy, “people will 
not endure sound teaching.” It may 
be worth citing here an observation 
made by Peter Gomes, minister in Me- 
morial Church and Plummer Professor 
of Christian Morals at Harvard, who 
visited Oberlin during Winter Term 
for a discussion on “Values and Goals 
in Higher Education” under the joint 
sponsorship of the Campus Ministry 
and the Alumni Association. He sug- 
gested that his position, which was de- 
scribed in 1851 as “professor of the 
heart,” is even more vital today than 
when it was conceived — partly be- 
cause Harvard became “godless” in 
1886 when it abandoned compulsory 
chapel. 

Furthermore, I regret that apparent- 
ly none of the respondents in Mr. Mil- 
likan’s report mentioned Oberlin’s his- 
torical commitment to the education 
of women and black people. That 
commitment has been reaffirmed most 
recently in the establishment of 
courses in Women’s Studies and in the 
adoption by the General Faculty of 
a strenuous effort to recruit black and 
other minority students. A committee 
has been appointed to study the effec- 
tiveness of our minority recruitment 
program, and it is asked to make a 
report in September. Let me also 
mention in this connection Oberlin’s 
1971 agreement with the Congression- 
al Black Caucus, which enables us each 
year to recruit especially promising 
black students, in the manner of con- 
gressional appointments used by the 


Army, Navy and Air Force academies 
to procure students of all races. 

This program, arranged mostly 
through the efforts of Al Wellington, 
70, when he was an assistant director 
of admissions, has been announced in 
the Oberlin Alumni Magazine, but it 
has not been highly publicized except 
by the black congressmen. I mention 
these matters not to rebut any explicit 
or implicit opinions in Mr. Millikan’s 
survey but to demonstrate that today’s 
Oberlin is making every effort to be 
what yesterday’s Oberlin sought to be. 

At Oberlin we continue to debate 
the wisdom of eliminating distribu- 
tional requirements, of introducing 
various grading practices, and of insti- 
tuting coed dorms. It is surely less 
important that we agree about these 
matters than that we treat them seri- 
ously and chart a right course through 
our debate and disagreement. 

At least one member of the Alumni 
Board has remarked that Mr. Milli- 
kan’s survey seems to assume that 
what went on at Oberlin prior to 1934 
was just right and what has happened 
since is completely wrong. Such a 
view seems unfair to those who partic- 
ipated in the survey. Indeed, a con- 
cern for Oberlin’s well-being pervades 
the report; and, as Mr. Millikan re- 
marks, if his respondents did not care 
so much, they would not have spoken. 

The Alumni Office has told me of 
one alumna from the class of 1925 who 
sent this note for inclusion in her class’s 
50th reunion directory: 

“Tam not able to sort out my feelings 
and knowings about Oberlin. I have 
kept in touch via the Alumni Maga- 
zine, our class reunions and the neph- 
ews who graduated in 1965 and 1970, 
but when I try to answer questions 
about what I think of Oberlin, I drown 
in Oberlin when? Oberlin who? Ober- 
lin why? Oberlin where? and which? 
Perhaps I am trying to answer that 
Oberlin questionnaire instead of writ- 
inga class letter. But how can I shout, 
on a questionnaire, that students have 
hands and hearts as well as minds. I 
believe it is destructive to lay one or 
the other aside while one is trained 
and disciplined and that this holds true 
for institutions as well as for individ- 
uals and communities.” 

Those are thoughtful observations, 
and I suspect that they bespeak a chal- 
lenge that was as important to Oberlin 
in 1925 as it is to Oberlin in 1975. 
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uate School of Education at Har- 

vard, was keynoter last October 
at Oberlin’s Fall Weekend conference 
on the topic “Freedom to Learn,” the 
title of the latest book by Carl R. 
Rogers, noted psychologist. 

As advertised, the conference was 
set up to observe the 20th anniversary 
of Rogers’ 1954 lecture at Oberlin on 
“Becoming a Person.” This lecture, 
delivered in the Nellie Heldt Lecture 
Series, later formed the basis of Rog- 
ers’ well-known book by the same ti- 
tle. 

Ylvisaker spoke on “A View of What 
Education Might Become.” His talk 
preceded a panel discussion on “Who 
Is Being Educated? Where? How?” 
Panelists were Carr M. Foster, prin- 
cipal of Roosevelt Elementary School 
in Louisville, Ky., Newman M. Walk- 
er, superintendent of the Louisville 
Public Schools, and Monica H. UIt- 
mann, 75. Phyllis G. Glazier, assistant 
professor of English, was moderator. 

Ylvisaker opened his discussion by 
describing his experiences in Boston 
and Newark. In Newark, he said, he 
found “integrity and a willingness to 
keep faith with the kids in the street, 
in the Black Mayor Ken Gibson.” He 
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was impressed because the people 
seemed to have retained a sense of 
humor, a sense of reality and an open- 
ness to trust the collective wisdom and 
collective energy of the people in the 
community. He said that one of the 
major contributions of Carl Rogers has 
been the insistence that within every 
individual, and every community lie 
all the resources needed for the well- 
being of the individual or group. 

As he talked about Boston, Ylvisaker 
expressed the belief that by separating 
themselves into insulated commu- 
nities, the people of Boston have 
closed themselves off to the opportu- 
nities to grow and change. They have 
turned themselves inward, they have 
lost faith in themselves and each other 
and have givenup. “This is what Carl 
Rogers was basically talking about in 
his willingness to be and become a 
person,” said Ylvisaker. What the 
people of Boston have done, he said, 
is to give up their opportunity to expe- 
rience the joy of learning. 

“There is joy in this process of learn- 
ing, and it’s a joy that can be realized 
only by leaving off the former didactic 
notion of teaching. He [Carl Rogers] 
was also talking about freedom. We 
have been programmed in our society, 
in many ways, to think other than in 
terms of becoming a person in our own 
right. We know that when we talk 
to our kids the question we ask is ‘whai 
are you going to be?’ The answer that 
they are programmed to give us is ‘I 
will be a judge, I will be a teacher, 
I will be an administrator, I will be 
a rebel, I will be whatever.’ There’s 
somehow the idea that by a process 
which we know as education, they will 
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evaluation 


be converted from what they are into 
that thing which is a role. Then and 
only then are they legitimate as peo- 
ple.” 


YLVISAKER SAID his own family had 
spent summers on an island in New 
Hampshire. Over 20 years he said he 
has watched his young neighbors go- 
ing through the crucial period of “after 
college, what?” One of the neighbor- 
hood youngsters left Cornell School 
of Engineering at the age of 22 and 
decided to tear down his family’s cot- 
tage because the carpenter ants had 
gotten to it. He wanted to rebuild 
it. But to do that, he had to move 
the cottage 30 feet. He did it all by 


himself. Then he lumbered his own 
trees. He scavenged his own equip- 
ment. He traded work with the local 
people. Now he’s rebuilding the 
house. Meantime, some of the more 


conventional people have been asking, 
“When is Jerry going to become some- 
thing and go to work?” 

“T've thought to myself,” said Ylvi- 
saker, “All he’d have to do would be 
to go into business as a contractor to- 
morrow, and do precisely the same 
sort of thing he has been doing, but 
he’d then be acceptable. The others 
haven't seen Jerry as a person. There’s 
something about the programming 
that causes that. This is what Rogers 
was talking about.” 

Ylvisaker went on to explain his 
view of the essential message in Ro- 
gers’ work: “First, let me contrast him 
to B, F. Skinner, a person with whom 


he likes to be contrasted. The two 
men, by the way, have an admiration 
for each other. They use each other, 
almost dramatically, sometimes, as 
foils. It is helpful, and I feel sorry 
sometimes for people who get into 
theological disputations as disciples of 
either man.” 

Ylvisaker stated that Skinner be- 
lieves directly in the linkage between 
stimulus and response. “There isn’t 
anything in between but the condition- 
ing. You put the stimulus in, you con- 
trol it, and you control the response. 
Ergo, the best educational philosophy 
would be to condition our kids and 
condition them right.” 

He said Rogers puts a “P” between 
Skinner's “S” and “R.” It stands for 
“Perception” if you want to use scien- 
tific terms, but “Person” if we want 
to talk in Rogers’ whole terms. Rog- 
ers’ view of learning, therefore, is in 
contrast to the view of equating educa- 
tion to schooling, in which schooling 
is “that compulsion to program be- 
havior and to convert a human being 
into a role or something that is ex- 
pected.” 

Ylvisaker took an historical look at 
schooling and pointed out that it had 
become isolated, as an experience, 
from work and family and from so- 
ciety. “There is an instinctive attempt 
now, he said, “to put school or learn- 
ing back into the flow of activity be- 
cause, by isolating it, we have even 
more emphasized its programmed be- 
havior content and we have put the 
programming in the hands of those 
who themselves have been removed 
and forced to behave by certain role 
expectations. Rogers is in contrast to 
this urge to compel and to change and 
to program.” 


HE saip ROGERS was in contrast to the 
idea of treating human beings as 
means rather than as ends and that 
in this contrast Rogers was in complete 
agreement with Kant. He said he him- 
self tries to get this principal across 
to teachers more than any other by 
reminding them that what one expects 
of the student is what one gets. 

“This is particularly true in the racial 
breakdown in our schools,” Ylvisaker 
continued. He cited studies at Prince- 
ton which showed that performance 
among black students was high when 
scientific departments maintained 
high standards and worked with the 
students to meet those expectations. 
On the other hand, performance was 
low when the old tradition of “pass 
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‘em on and don’t hurt ‘em and don't 
confront em” existed. 

“Rogers asks something of human 
beings and expects something of hu- 
man beings but he also respects that 
individual creative quality that brings 
something out that one did not expect. 
That is his legacy.” 

Ylvisaker questioned whether the 
Rogerian philosophy is essentially a 
product of the affluent period in which 
it was born. “It’s fairly easy to talk 
about individuality and elbow-room 
for the individual when all horizons 
are opening, he commented, “but the 
fight now is between freedom and an- 
archy and not between freedom and 
authoritarianism. We are more and 
more incapable of dealing with a mas- 
sive, complex society. Isn’t it time for 
more conformity and for more cohe- 
sion? Ylvisaker said he would argue 
very strongly that the only hope for 
a society undergoing the kind of travail 
that we are likely to undergo is along 
the axis of personal development. 

“The Rogerian movement is irrever- 
sible,” he said. “I know that if I had 
written the book that Rogers did, I 
would have used the analogy of the 
atomic pile, of how in our society we 
have put the social atom, which is the 
church, the family, whatever, into an 
atom-smasher and released the parti- 
cle which is the individual. As we 
have released that particle, we have 
accelerated it and energized it.” 

Ylvisaker wondered, however, 
whether he and Rogers might not both 
have been subject to the Skinnerian 
kind of conditioning that “if you want 
a free individual, control him tightly 
while he is young. You give him an 
appetite for freedom that he runs for 
eventually.” He said he sometimes 
wonders if, in our too easy acceptance 
of a Rogers, we forget the discipline 
which is needed in the early stages 
to arrive at the point where freedom 
is understood and properly exploited. 


IN CONCLUSION, Ylvisaker offered some 
propositions about education and 
what it means in our time. He said 
this country would do well to entitle 
its entire population to learning. 

“We have entitled our children to 
schooling. As our population ages, we 
should entitle the adult population to 
learning.” 

Ylvisaker pointed out that five coun- 
tries in Europe have done this within 
the past 10 years. In France, a portion 
of the adult population can, as a right, 


get further education and everyone 
over 19 in Britain is entitled to return 
for education. “I’m finding now a tre- 
mendous appetite for learning that is 
bringing the most extraordinary peo- 
ple in their mid-30’s to our school right 
now,’ he said. 

He predicted that the schools, col- 
leges and universities that respond to 
this call to learning and universal rights 
of learning are going to be interesting 
places in the years to come. He said 
he had found that community colleges 
have been fastest to respond to this 
market (“often in ways that we may 
not like, such as super-vocationalism”) 
but that they were responding because 
they are in the market place and have 
to respond to the adult population. 
“Many colleges, including my own, are 
going to be threatened to the extent 
that they try to insulate themselves and 
maintain a tradition that is not respon- 
sive to the nature and universality of 
education that we might guarantee,” 
he commented. 

“It is going to be most difficult on 
those of us who run institutions,” Ylvi- 
saker said. “Institutional survival 
right now is one hell of a job and one 
hell of an agony.” He said he could 
project Harvard as an affluent institu- 
tion and could see nothing ahead but 
despair and agony in terms of institu- 
tional survival. His colleagues in pri- 
mary and secondary education worry 
about cutbacks in bond issues and leg- 
islative funds. He concluded: 

“There is a feeling that — up ahead 
— the institution will not survive. I 
happen to believe that there is no insti- 
tutional answer for that; no conven- 
tional answer that lies in institutional 
wisdom. Rather, there is only that 
kind of entitlement that reaffirms in 
the population the understanding of 
the need for learning and the right to 
avail themselves of it.” 
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The writer is emeritus director of the 
Office of Placement and Graduate 
Counseling, now the Office of Career 
Development and Placement. 


or the last five years, a substantial 
F number of the liberal arts gradu- 

ates have chosen to explore oc- 
cupational interests through “short- 
term” work and/or travel before 
deciding on long range occupational 
goals. The class of 1974 continues this 
trend. The one exception is the in- 
crease in numbers of both men and 
women applying for study in law and 
medicine. 

The percent of the graduating class 
going on for immediate full-time ad- 
vanced study has not changed much. 
The low point for both Arts and 
Sciences and Conservatory came in 
1970 for the women and in 1971 for 
the men. Since then the per cent in 
study the first year out has varied only 
slightly each year with about 44% of 
the A. & S. and 57% of the Conserva- 
tory graduates now going directly into 
advanced study. 

There has been a steady reduction 
in men in military service, until in 1974 
no one is in service. On the other hand, 
there is an increase in the group doing 
extensive travel before further study 
or work. 

Women’s “horizons” continue to 
broaden as, in addition to traditional 
fields, they study law and medicine 
in larger numbers and also such fields 
as architecture, urban planning, 
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chemistry, geology and government; 
or seek immediate employment in 
paralegal work, bank management, 
computer analysis, legislative _ re- 
search, consumer education, women’s 
health, and human rights programs. 

Conservatory graduates have 
always been more certain of their 
professional interests and most of 
them are continuing study or work in 
music. 

A total of 615 degrees have been 
granted to people enrolled at some 
time during the year 1973-74 (514 A.B., 
83 Mus.B., 1 B.F.A., 10 A.M., and 
7 M.M.T.). Of these, four persons 
completed both A.B. and Mus.B. and 
six both Mus.B. and M.M.T. degrees. 
Seventy-six (69 A.B. and 7 Mus.B.) 
degrees were completed at the end 
of the first semester, the others issued 
in May and through the summer and 
early fall. Thirty-three members of 
the class of 1974 (22 men, 11 women) 
still need from one to eight hours to 
complete their degrees. Seven (4 
men, 3 women) who received degrees 
in 1973 chose to join the class of 1974 
for alumni reunion purposes. And 68 
of those receiving degrees in 1974 will 
join other reunion classes — 6 will 
join 1975; 50 will return to 1973; 7 
to 1972: 4 to 1971; and 1 to 1966. 


FORTY-FOUR GRADUATES are abroad: 18 
studying, 14 employed, 11 traveling 
and one seeking work. Five are with 
the Peace Corps, 4 hold Shansi “rep” 
appointments and 3 have Watson 
Fellowships for independent travel 
and study for the year. Five are in 
England, 4 each in “Europe,” France, 
Germany, Israel and Japan; 2 each 
in Belgium, Costa Rica, Indonesia, 
Italy and Nepal; the others in Aus- 
tralia, Austria, Bulgaria, the Carib- 
bean, El Salvador, Ethiopia, Haiti, 
Kenya and Taiwan. 

In the U.S., the class has scattered 
to 38 states and D.C. Eighty, includ- 
ing 25 in Oberlin, are in Ohio; 60 
in New York state, 57 in Massachu- 
setts, 43 in [linois, 34 in California, 
29 in Pennsylvania, 25 in Michigan, 
22 in D.C., 19 in Connecticut, 13 in 
Wisconsin, 12 each in Maryland, New 
Jersey, North Carolina or Virginia and 
10 each in Colorado, Indiana or Texas. 
(Some 33 are not included in this study) 
as we're not sure where they are.) 

Salary information was reported by 
only about half of those employed. 
From information available, full-time 
work in the U.S. ranged from $4,500 
to $12,500 a year. Ranges by fields 


were: teaching $6500-$9412; general 
business $5400-$9500; general office 
$4500-$7800; government  $5600- 
$12,500; science $6552-$11,000: com- 
puter science $8400-$11,000; social 
work $5446-$11,841; other occupa- 
tions $5000-$8700. Work reported on 
an hourly rate varied from $2-$6, but 
since number of hours worked was 
not reported, no estimate of yearly 
amounts could be made. 

Many of those employed used 
OPGC resources to get ideas, plan 
job campaigns and secure references 
for employers. One hundred and 
fifty-five reported on sources for their 
positions: friends 32, relatives 14, 
direct inquiry (in person or by letter) 
28, OC placement office and faculty 
14, advertisements 12, self-employed 
12, former employment and Winter 
Term internships 11, agencies 7, col- 
lege personnel offices 6, civil service 
examinations 6, “luck” 5, and miscel- 
laneous sources 10. 

Reversing the downward trend in 
marriages noted in the class of 1973, 
some 13.7% (35 men, 47 women) were 
married by Nov. 1. Of these, 32 were 
married prior to graduation and 50 
during the summer and fall. Another 
16 are engaged, with marriage plans 
for the coming year. Fourteen men 
and 15 women married classmates (or 
former classmates); 9 men and 14 
women married Oberlinians from 
other classes; and 12 men and 18 
women married non-Oberlinians. Of 
those engaged, 3 couples are class- 
mates, 7 engaged to other Oberlinians, 
and 3 to non-Oberlinians. 

Most women have chosen to be ad- 
dressed as “Ms.” or to use no title. 
Three married women are retaining 
maiden names and one couple has 
combined their last names. 

All married women report that after 
getting settled they expect to combine 
homemaking with study or employ- 
ment. 


THE sTaTIsTics in the following reports 
include persons who were enrolled 
for at least one semester during 1973- 
74 and who received degrees by No- 
vember 1974. (Information on those 
still completing degrees is included 
in the Class of 1974 Directory.) Some 
who completed degrees or left 
campus after the first semester had 
temporary employment or study, or 


traveled during the spring, but in this 
report, all occupations are recorded 
as of the fall of 1974. 


COLLEGE OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES 
Study 

Asin 1973, 44% (137 men, 90 women) 
are enrolled in full-time study. One 
hundred seventeen (51.5%) are pre- 
paring for professions; 110 (48.5%) are 
studying in “academic” fields. Well 
over half (72) of the professional group 
are in law (25 men, 13 women) and 
medicine (24 men, 10 women). 
Thirteen others (3 men, 10 women) 
are preparing for elementary or 
secondary teaching; 5 men for business 
administration; 5 (3 men, 2 women) 
theology; 4 men computer science. 
Other men and women are studying 
architecture, guidance and counseling, 
urban planning, public health and 
theater; men only — engineering, hos- 
pital administration, library science; 
women only — dance, demography, 
nursing, nutrition, physical therapy. 

The 110 in academic fields are 
studying for master’s or Ph.D. degrees. 
Forty-seven (24 men, 23 women) are 
studying sciences: 13 biology (6 men, 
7 women), 10 psychology (5 men, 5 
women), 8 chemistry (3 men, 5 
women), 5 geology (3 men, 2 women), 
3 mathematics (men), 2 physics (1 
man, 1 woman), 4 pre-med (1 man, 
3 women). 

Twenty-five are in the social 
sciences: 7 sociology/anthropology (5 
men, 2 women); 5 international rela- 
tions (men); 4 history (men); 3 eco- 
nomics (men); 4 area studies (2 men, 
2 women); and 2 political science 
(women). 

Thirteen are studying languages and 
literature: 7 English literature (1 man, 
6 women); 6 (5 men, 1 woman) Afri- 
can literature, classics, German, 
Hebrew and Slavic languages. 

Ten (6 men, 4 women) are continu- 
ing study in music. Four are in art 
studio and art history; 3 in philosophy; 
2 religion; 1 physical education. One 
man is studying for a pilot’s license. 
Four others reported “study” with no 
details on their fields. 

In addition, a number are enrolled 
for part-time study (usually one 
course) while employed. Seventy-six 
others (34 men, 42 women) report 
that their long range plans include 
advanced study, some beginning in 
the spring semester, others in future 
years. If most of them carry out plans, 
some 63% of the men and 54% of the 
women of the class of 1974 will do 
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some advanced study within the next 
five years, 

The class of 1974 has enrolled in 
78 institutions in the U.S. and 11 
abroad. In addition, 7 people are 
studying independently. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago has enrolled 16; 
Case Western Reserve, Harvard and 
Wisconsin each have 10; Michigan 7; 
Yale 6; Columbia, Georgetown, North 
Carolina and Rutgers 5 each; Boston 
University, Cincinnati, Connecticut, 
Cornell, Johns Hopkins, North- 
western, Oberlin, Pennsylvania and 
Rochester, 4 each. The others are 
scattered from Maine to California 
and Florida to Oregon. Institutions 
abroad: Germany 4, England 3, Israel 
2, Bulgaria and Haiti, | each. 

Eighty-six (38% — 52 men, 34 wom- 
en) received a total of 93 awards for 
advanced study in institutions. How- 
ever, aid was unevenly’ divided 
between professional and academic 
fields. Only 24 (17 men, 7 women) 
received aid for professional study; 
while 62 (35 men, 27 women) had 
some form of financial aid for aca- 
demic study. (Another way of put- 
ting it is that financial aid for first- 
year students in law and medicine 
(60% of those in professional study) 
is relatively rare — only 8 reported 
aid for law study and 3 for medical 
study.) 

Most awards came from the institu- 
tion attended — 36 (25 men, 11 wom- 
en) received scholarships, fellowships 
or grants; 34 (16 men, 18 women) 
assistantships; 6 others loans, intern- 
ships and house residency awards. 
Twelve persons (9 men, 3 women) 
received awards financed through 
federal agencies such as the National 


Science Foundation, U.S. Public 
Health Service, National Institutes of 
Health, Veterans Administration, 


NDEA Modern Languages, and Army 
Health Plan. In addition, three men 
received German Government 
(DAAD) grants (through the Fulbright 
competition) and one woman a 


The Directory of the Class of 1974, 
listing addresses, occupations and per- 
sonal news, has been compiled by 
the Office of Career Development 
and Placement and published by the 
Alumni Association. Copies were 
sent in late November to graduates 
of the class of 1974 and to the class 
of 1975. Others may order a free 
copy from the Office of Career De- 
velopment and Placement, Peters 
Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


Danforth Fellowship. Three others 
(2 men, 1 woman) received Watson 
Fellowships for a year of travel and 
independent study. 


Employment 

Many of the group employed during 
1974-75 report that they are “trying 
out” a field, “taking a year away” from 
academic life, and/or earning funds 
for future study. Several will be 
applying for law and medical study 
for 1975-76 and have chosen work 
related to those fields for the interim 
period. In general, work in the first 
year will help to point toward long 
range interests and goals, but probably 
only a few positions will develop into 
long term work. 

One hundred eighty-six (36% — 86 
men, 100 women) reported employ- 
ment, from “career” type to tem- 
porary work — business 45, industry 
12, journalism/publishing 10, educa- 
tion 21, government 22, science 15, 
social work 16, computer science 6, 
art/photography 5, paralegal 4, 
“temporary” 12, musician 3,  self- 
employed 3, all other 12. 

“Business” includes sales trainee, 
personnel representative, assistant 
store buyer, bank customer service 
supervisor, bank management trainee, 
family store, insurance group under- 
writer, credit investigator, copywriter, 
bank teller, assistant gallery director, 
bookkeeper, store clerk, administra- 
tive assistant. Twenty-four (5 men, 
19 women) are employed by universi- 
ties, foundations and business firms 
in various types of “general office” 
work, and several others are working 
for temporary job agencies while look- 
ing for more “permanent” employ- 
ment. Nine men and 2 women are 
“laboring” — truck driver, construc- 
tion, fuel attendant, cab _ driver, 
factory labor, timekeeper, dairy farm 
hand. 

Education: teachers in public and 
private high schools, in special educa- 
tion, English as a foreign language, 
head start, teacher aide; and super- 
visor of school transportation. Two 
men are administrative assistants in 
Oberlin College programs. Compu- 
ter programmers are working for 
colleges and business firms. Those 
in journalism/publishing are in circula- 
tion, health newsletter editing, 
reporting, graphic design and layout, 
editing weekly paper, sports writing, 
and TV news. 

Government work includes Peace 
Corps — teaching in Costa Rica, 
Ethiopia and Kenya; engineering work 
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in Nepal; and VISTA — paralegal 
and education curriculum assignments 
in Georgia and North Dakota. Jobs 
with federal agencies: Forest Service, 
Postal Service, Civil Aeronautics 
Board, Geological Survey, Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Congressional Research 
Staff, Defense Electronic Supply 
Center. State agencies: health depart- 
ment in Texas, legislative analyst in 
Wisconsin, legislative intern in Ohio. 
City government: investigator for 
mayors office of human rights, re- 
search assistant for council of govern- 
ments, city planner, budget bureau, 
and urban fellowship program. 

Jobs with social and community 
agencies: community relations, 
geriatric research, child guidance 
worker, probation officer, medical 
social work, mental health assistants 
in group homes, and psychiatric aides 
in mental hospitals. 

Scientists are working in cancer re- 
search, industrial chemistry, as blood 
bank technician, lab assistant, kidney 
dialysis and inhalation therapy techni- 
cians, psychology research, and _ be- 
havioral pharmacology _ research. 
Five men are self-employed in farm- 
ing, pastry baking, carpet cleaning and 
music. Two others were working on 
political campaigns until November, 
with later plans not definite. Five 
women were employed as stain glass 


artist, arts conservator, darkroom 
technician and freelance artist and 
photographer. 


Among other types of employment 
there are paralegal assistants in law 
firms, community legal services and 
a women’s law collective; dancer, 
Arica trainer, animal keeper, sympho- 
“ny musician, assistant to a minister, 
auto safety center staffer, administra- 
tive assistant in consumer education, 
public opinion research and theater 
production. 

Fourteen (8 men, 6 women) are 
spending several months in travel, 
both in the U.S. and abroad; and 3 
others were at home and not seeking 
work at present. 

Thirty (13 men, 17 women) re- 
ported plans not yet settled; and 54 
(27 men, 27 women) did not reply 
before our deadline. Some of these 
people had summer jobs or traveled 
during the summer and were just be- 
ginning to explore possibilities; our 
request probably did not reach others 
who may have been away from home 
during the fall. 
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BACHELOR OF ARTS 
Percent Men 


1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 
Study 43.9 37.9 43.8 49.3 50.4 
Employed 30.4 Sel ao.0 34.2 B16 
Military Service Der 3.5 25 4 - 
Travel 4 1.5 1.8 Dae 2.9 
No Work Sought 8 - - - 4 
Unsettled 8.4 cheeses] 6.0 4.6 4.8 
No Information Toe il Keak 12.4 8.6 9.9 
Deceased - - - 4 - 
No. Men in Class 263 261 281 278 DA bs 

Percent Women 
Study Bee 38.8 34.6 38.1 6 ee 
Employed 43.4 36.1 39.7 40.3 41.3 
Travel ) 1.8 By 2.6 wD 
No Work Sought 3.9 oy - 9 8 
Unsettled 7h al 13.2 10.5 Ties fae 
No Information LL 9.6 T25 10.8 ji 
No. Women in Class 226 219 WS 23) 242 
BACHELOR OF MUSIC? 
Percent Men 

1970" 1971.” 1972" 1973 ~ 1974 
Study Doo B43 56.3 63.7 59.0 
Employed 25.0 400 281 254 2829 
Military Service 15.6 2.9 - - - 
Travel - 2.9 - - Du 
No Work Sought : - - - : 
Unsettled al 5.6 6.2 1.8 - 
No Information +l 14.3 9.4 9.1 yen 
No. Men in Class 32 35 32 Do 39 


Percent Women 


Study 43.2 SLO 54.6 aT GA ae 
Employed Ao 34.5 30 28.6 Bo. 
Travel ie. oe 3.0 - - 
No Work Sought - 3.0 - - aie 
Unsettled 5.4 - 3.0 4.8 - 
No Information 5A 6.9 6.1 9.5 8.9 


No. Women in Class 


37 29 ay oe as 


*In 1973 two women received the Bachelor of Fine Arts degree; 
in 1974 one woman received the BFA. For purposes of this study 
they are included in the Bachelor of Music figures. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Study 

Forty-eight of the 84 Conservatory 
graduates (57%) are studying, all but 
4 of them in music. Fourteen (8 men, 
6 women) are studying piano; 8 voice 
(3 men, 5 women); 6 organ (3 men, 
3 women), 3 cello (women), 2 women 
flute and 2 music theater; 2 violin (1 
man, | woman), 1 woman oboe and 
1 man each bassoon, choral music, 
clarinet, composition, conducting, and 
trombone. The four in “other” fields 
are in dance, drama, law and theology. 

Over half (52%) of those studying 


have some financial aid — all from 
institutions attended — 19 assistant- 
ships (9 men, 10 women), 5 scholar- 
ships (women), and 1 traineeship 
(man). (In addition, one man who 
received both A.B. and = Mus.B. 
degrees, holds a Watson Fellowship 
for independent travel and study dur- 
ing 1974-75.) 

They have enrolled in 21 institutions 
in the U.S. and one abroad. Five 
are at Michigan, 3 each at Indiana, 
New England Conservatory of Music, 
and Texas. The others are enrolled 
| or 2 in each school throughout the 
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country and in Belgium. Seven are 
studying with private teachers (includ- 
ing one in Paris). 


Employment 

Twenty-six (11 men, 15 women) are 
employed. Eleven (3 men, 8 women) 
are teaching music in public schools, 
a museum, Peace Corps, and private- 
ly; 3 men are playing in orchestras; 
and 4 others are singer, jazz-rock play- 
er, pianist/actor and rehearsal 
assistant. Eight (2 men, 6 women) 
are using their music part time (in 
study and/or teaching) while working 
as office assistants, medical aides and 
technicians, sales representative, sys- 
tems analyst and curriculum develop- 
er. Two men are traveling abroad; 
one woman is a full time homemaker 
(but planning employment later). 
Seven (3 men, 4 women) did not re- 


port — some of them probably should 


be in an “unsettled” group. 


GRADUATE DEGREES 

In the College of Arts and Sciences, 
10 (5 men, 5 women) received the 
M.A. Three are continuing study — 
for the Ph.D. in art history and in 
chemistry, and advanced study in art 
conservation in Belgium. Two men 
are conservators’ with the Minneapo- 
lis and Cleveland museums; one man 
is working on a psychological research 
project; one woman is assistant to a 
university financial aid officer and one 
consultant to an arts council. Two 
women reported plans not settled. 

In the Conservatory, one woman 
received the Master of Music Theater 
degree and is continuing voice study. 
Six others (5 men, 1 woman) received 
both the Mus.B. and the Master of 
Music Teaching degrees and are in- 
cluded in the statistics for the Mus.B. 
section. (Occupations include voice 
study, singer, band director, pianist, 
and Peace Corps teacher.) 


DEGREES “PENDING” 

Degrees for 33 persons (29 A.B. and 
4 Mus.B.) are still incomplete. Of 
these, 14 are enrolled for full-time 
study this semester (7 in under- 
graduate programs to complete the 
degree, 7 beginning graduate pro- 
grams), 12 are employed (and plan- 
ning to complete degrees through 
part-time or evening study), 1 man 
is traveling, 1 “unsettled,” and 5 (4 
men, | woman) did not report. 
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Alumni Award winner 

Lawrence E. (“Peat”) Cole, ’18, emer- 
itus professor of psychology, will be- 
come the 42nd recipient of the distin- 
guished Alumni Award at the Alumni 
Luncheon May 24 during Commence- 
ment Weekend. 

The award is given annually for di- 
rect service to Oberlin College and 
it will be presented to Mr. Cole by 
Jane Dunlap Highsaw, °41, president 
of the Alumni Association. Mr. Cole 
was professor of psychology 1932-64 
and a member of the faculty from 1922 
until his retirement in 1964. 

He was nominated for the award 
by Louis E. Hartson, emeritus profes- 
sor of psychology and recipient of the 
Alumni Award in 1970. Mr. Hartson 
wrote to some 30 former students and 
colleagues of Mr. Cole to encourage 
“seconds” to his nomination. The ar- 
ray of testimonials was most impres- 
sive. They pointed to Mr. Cole’s ex- 


cellent writing and infectious teach- 
ing, the breadth of his intellectual in- 
terests, the encouragement he gave to 
hundreds to enter the field of psychol- 
ogy and the time he gave to counseling 
students. Most stated that he was ac- 
tually the forerunner to what is now 
Psychological Services on the campus. 

Mr. Cole, who now lives in Chapel 
Hill, N.C., and his wife of 53 years, 
Hilda, will be guests of honor at a re- 
ception being planned by the psychol- 
ogy department. The occasion will 
mark the 60th anniversary of Mr. 
Cole’s first arrival in Oberlin as (the 
description is his) “a small town boy 
with mud on his shoes.” He then was 
a transfer student from Case and he 
brought along the unusual nickname, 
“Peat,” which had been acquired dur- 
ing a chemistry lecture on coal. In 
more recent years, even Mr. Cole has 
been spelling it “Pete.” 


Certificate winner 

Dorothy Rockwell Avery, ’55, will re- 
ceive a “Certificate of Appreciation” 
from the Alumni Association at the 
May 24 Alumni Luncheon. 

She was instrumental in organizing 
the Alumni Admissions Rep program 
in the Washington, D.C., area and in 
running it from its inception until this 
year. This was the original area-wide 
alumni admissions program and it has 
been a model for other areas. The 
Washington area program now is co- 
ordinated by four persons. 

Dottie also, while running the ad- 
missions program, served as president 
of the entire Washington local organi- 
zation for two years. She not only 
contributed an incredible amount of 
time to the wide range of alumni and 
college activities undertaken in the 
Washington area, but she also took 
part in the training of alumni for work 
on programs in other regions of the 
country. 


OMT revived as MTO 

The spirit of the defunct summer 
Oberlin Music Theater program will 
be revived this summer by an organ- 
ization called “Music Theater of 
Ohio” and will provide quality music 
theater at the Greenbrier Commons 
Cultural Center, operated by the city 
of Parma Heights, Ohio. 

David Bamberger, director of last 
summer's Oberlin Music Theater, will 
direct the Parma Heights operation. 
Plans call for a June 19 opening with 
“Madame Butterfly” and a six-week 
season with “Pirates of Penzance,” 
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“HMS Pinafore” and “Barber of Se- 
ville.” 

The Parma Heights theater has 267 
seats and MTO will operate on a bud- 
get of $42,000. Last summer’s OMT 
budget was $87,000. The difference 
lies in the fact that cost of selling tick- 
ets, housing of actors, use of the audi- 
torium, etc., isnot charged against the 
new music theater operation. 


Asian musical drama 

Programs centering upon Asian musi- 
cal drama were presented at Oberlin 
during January's Winter Term. They 
were co-sponsored by Oberlin Col- 
lege and the Great Lakes Colleges As- 
sociation under the direction of Sara 
Stalder, assistant professor of ethno- 
musicology at the Conservatory. 

The programs operated at two 
levels, workshops and weekend pres- 
entations. Two week-long work- 
shops were conducted by Onoe 
Kuroemon who teaches at the Loeb 
Drama Center at Harvard and Hardja 
Susilo of the University of Hawaii. 
These two workshops were in the 
areas of Japanese Kabuki drama and 
Javanese gamelan and dance drama. 
Each of the three weekends involved 
a variety of films, lectures and perfor- 
mances devoted to the Chinese, Japa- 
nese and Javanese dramatic genres. 

The daily workshops were attended 
primarily by 30 Oberlin students and 
faculty members. The weekend 
events attracted some 550 persons 
from off and on the campus. The 
duality of the program illustrated the 
continuing cooperation between 
Oberlin and the 11 other GLCA insti- 
tutions. 

The whole venture was jointly 
funded by Oberlin and the GLCA. A 
contribution of $1,000 came from 
Oberlin’s A&S Winter Term budget 
and $500 from the Conservatory’s 
Winter Term budget. The Assem- 
blies Committee furnished $500, Asia 
House allocated $150 and the East 
Asian studies department gave $250. 
The inter-arts department and various 
individuals contributed generous 
amounts of time and facilities. The 
GLCA Center for East Asian Studies 
gave $2,000 to support the program 
and $1,000 to cover transportation 
costs for GLCA students and faculty 
attending the weekend activities. The 
GLCA also offered the services of var- 
ious faculty members such as Arthur 
Little of Earlham who delivered a lec- 
ture on Noh during the Japanese dra- 
ma weekend. 
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Quartet to be at Taos 

The New Hungarian Quartet in resi- 
dence at Oberlin College will begin 
residence at the Taos School of Music 
in New Mexico during the 1975 sum- 
mer season, June 22-Aug. 3. It will 
be the first time that a recognized 
string quartet has been in residence 
there for the combined purposes of 
instruction and performance. 

The quartet toured Europe and 
Africa during Winter Term and gave 
a concert at Carnegie Recital Hall in 
New York Feb. 16. 


Faculty notes 

David Montgomery, director of insti- 
tutional research at Oberlin for the 
past 18 months, has become coordina- 
tor of enrollment policies and projec- 
tions for nine Florida state universities. 
He is assigned to the office of planning 
and analysis for the 100,000-student 
system and is located at Tallahassee, 
site of Florida State U. and Florida 
A&M College. Montgomery joined 
the Oberlin faculty in 1967 as assistant 
professor of physics. He was registrar 
1971-73. 


Lawrence Buell, dean of admissions 
and associate professor of English, 
will resign his administrative position 
June 30 and will be on Research Status 
appointment in Cambridge, Mass., 
during most of 1975-76. He originally 
was scheduled for Research Status ap- 
pointment in 1972-73 but postponed 
the appointment to become dean of 
admissions. His research project con- 
cerns a comparative approach to 
American literature and culture, with 
emphasis on the comparative literary 
history of 19th century Britain and 
America. 


Serge Kryzytski, associate professor 
of Russian, was a guest of the area 
and international studies and of the 
department of German and Russian 
at the U. of Vermont last Nov. 5-7. 
He gave a public lecture on “Solzhen- 
itsyn’s Gulag Archipelago that Shook 
the World,’ met with various lan- 
guage, literature and history classes 
and was interviewed on a local TV 
station. 


Don Hunsinger, instructor in physi- 
cal education 1970-72, has become 
head football and baseball coach at 
the College of Wooster. For the past 
9-1/2 years he was baseball coach and 
assistant in football at Capital Univ. 


News 


Next president-elect 

Sheila B. Weber, ’66, will take office 
July 1 as president-elect (vice presi- 
dent) of the Alumni Association when 
Sumner C. Hayward, °38, becomes 
president. She was elected by the 
Alumni Board at its Nov. 16 annual 
meeting. 

Sheila is past president of the Chi- 
cago alumni club and past chairperson 
of the club executive committee. She 
is financial services representative for 
the Northern Trust Co., Chicago. 

The executive committee of the 
Alumni Board, at its Jan. 18 meeting, 
elected James H. Harger, 34, as a 
member of the board to fill the unex- 
pired term of Kenneth W. Clement, 
‘42. who died in November. Harger 
will represent the classes of 1933-42 
until June 30, 1976. 

The executive committee also 
elected J. Clayton Miller, 30, to com- 
plete the remaining 1-1/2 years of Ann 
Sakai’s term on the Class Executive 
Committee. Ann, 72, resigned at the 
November board meeting after com- 
pleting her service as chairperson of 
the committee. Dr. Xavier Pi-Sunyer, 
‘50, is chairperson-elect. 

Mary Winston Smail, ‘57, is chair- 
person-elect of the Club Executive 
Committee. 


Einsteins 
vision 
by Joseph L. Snider 


Associate Professor of Physics 


The writer has been a member of the 
Oberlin faculty since 1969. He re- 
ceived the A.B. from Amherst in 1956 
and the Ph.D. from Princeton in 1961. 
This year he is on research status at 
the Center for Astrophysics in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


e are fortunate indeed to be living 

during what deserves to be 

known as the century of Einstein. 
One would have to return to the time 
of Newton to encounter a mind of 
equal power and insight directing its 
attention to the workings of the world. 
Newton's outstanding achievement 
was his creation of a conceptual 
framework for describing the inter- 
action of bodies, be they apples or 
planets, and how they move. He 
grappled with the mystery of grav- 
itation, which he treated as if it were 
an influence exerted on one body by 
another across the intervening empty 
space. Einstein took a very different 
point of view. His creative genius led 
him to what must be regarded as one 
of the great triumphs of the human 
mind, the theory of gravitation 
known as General Relativity. This 
theory is a unifying vision which all 
who study it consider supremely 
beautiful. Our present attempts to 
determine its validity are worthy of 
widespread attention. 

The central difference between the 
old and new views of gravitation lies 
in their conception of the gravitational 
interaction between two bodies. In 
Newton’s view, an apple held in the 
hand and released at a certain instant 
falls downward under the influence of 
the pull that is exerted on it by the 
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earth. Einstein on the other hand 
imagines the massive earth as modify- 
ing the properties of space and time 
aroundit. In his view the apple moves 
as it does as a consequence of the 
properties of space and time which 
exist at its location, not because of a 
tug by the earth across empty space. 
In the old view space and time form 
an inert stage upon which the action 
occurs. In the new one, they them- 
selves become actors. Furthermore, 
space and time become related to each 
other in a fashion which cannot easily 
be described in words. As is typical 
in modern science, this difficulty is 
more than compensated for by the 
theory's increased predictive power 
and wider range of applicability. 

One illuminating analogy often 
cited to illustrate these ideas is to con- 
sider the motion of a marble across 
a horizontally-stretched rubber sheet. 
If given a push, the marble will roll 
on the sheet along a straight path. If 
a lead ball is placed a short distance 
to one side of the marble’s path it will 
pull the rubber down into a depres- 
sion. Now when the marble is rolled 
along the same path as before, it 
travels straight at first, but when it 
enters the depression it deviates from 
its original path by turning toward the 
lead ball so that its path is curved. 
After it has passed the depression it 
moves along a straight path which is 
not an extension of the original one. 
The lead ball has acted indirectly on 
the marble by means of the change 
which it produces in the properties of 
the surface upon which the marble 
moves. In like fashion, General Rela- 
tivity regards the motion near a mas- 
sive body of an apple, a planet or even 
a beam of light to be determined by 
the properties of space and time as 
altered by the presence of the massive 
body. 

Einstein developed his theory dur- 
ing the decade prior to 1916. His aim 
was to understand the nature of space, 
time and gravitation rather than to ex- 
plain already existing observations. 
In fact, of the three initial non-Newto- 
nian predictions of the theory, two 
necessitated observations of a wholly 
new character. A fourth prediction 
was drawn from the theory a decade 
ago. All of these have become the 
subject of intense study. And now, 
only because of recent advances in 
science and technology, we are able to 
carry out the difficult measurements 
required. Itis not, therefore, unrealis- 
tic to call this a golden age for General 


Relativity. Within a few years we 
may know for certain if Einstein’s vi- 
sion is a reality or if some other inter- 
pretation better describes the nature 
of gravitation. 

The four chief non-Newtonian 
predictions deal with effects produced 
by gravitation on the motion of bodies 
and light. Obviously these effects are 
very small, for otherwise the New- 
tonian theory could not have been so 
spectacularly successful. Even when 
we consider motions on the scale of 
our entire solar system we find that 
the new predictions lie at the edge 
of observability. Their verification or 
lack of it is nevertheless highly signifi- 
cant, for if Einstein’s theory is found 
to be more satisfactory than Newton’s 
when applied to our neighborhood 
then we may with increased confi- 
dence extend its application to the 
universe as a whole. 


THE FIRST OF the three initial predic- 
tions made by Einstein was that light 
should be affected by gravitation in 
a quite unexpected way: it should be 
shifted in color very slightly toward 
the red, this being equivalent to a slight 
increase in its wave-length, if its source 
is located near a massive body. Such 
a “gravitational red-shirt” was first 
searched for in light coming from the 
sun and other stars. Because of dis- 
turbing effects it was not conclusively 
identified until 1962. Meanwhile, in 
1959 a laboratory test was made possi- 
ble by the discovery of the Méssbauer 
Effect, for which Méssbauer received 
the Nobel Prize. This effect was used 
to detect the exceedingly slight red- 
dening of short-wavelength radiation 
as it traveled from the basement to 
the top floor of a laboratory at Har- 
vard. The final result of the experiment 
was published in 1965 and agreed with 
the Einstein prediction within an ex- 
perimental uncertainty of one percent. 
A test of considerably higher precision 
is planned for 1975, when an apparatus 
will be carried high above the earth 
by rocket to measure the effect of 
gravitation on radiation transmitted 
between the apparatus and a ground 
station on Bermuda. 

Another unexpected influence of 
gravitation upon light is revealed in 
the second of Einstein’s predictions: 
as light or radiation of any wavelength 
passes a massive body such as the sun 
its path should be deflected by a 
minute amount toward the body, just 
as the path of the marble rolling on 
the rubber sheet is deflected by the 
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presence of the lead ball. This has 
as a consequence that the apparent 
position of stars in the sky, as judged 
by the direction from which their light 
approaches us, should be affected by 
whether or not the light passes close 
to the sun. Imagine that a particular 
star is observed at night and its posi- 
tion relative to neighboring stars is pre- 
cisely determined. Then imagine a 
second measurement made during the 
day at another time of year when the 
apparent motion of the sun with re- 
spect to the stars has carried it near 
to the star in question. How can we 
find out whether the predicted in- 
fluence of the sun’s gravitation on the 
starlight exists, when stars cannot 
easily be seen, much less have their 
positions accurately measured, in the 
daytime? Until recently it was neces- 
sary to wait patiently for a total eclipse 
of the sun. During those awe- 
inspiring moments when the moon 
blots out the sun’s intense light, stars 
near the sun can be seen and their posi- 
tions measured. Beginning with an 
eclipse in 1919, measurements of the 
light deflection have been made when- 
ever a total eclipse has been visible 
from an accessible region of the earth. 
The results show considerable varia- 
tion because of the immense difficulty 
of the observations, but on the whole 
they support the Einstein prediction. 
A very exciting advance in technique 
made during the last few years will 
enable the necessary precise de- 
termination of the positions of stars 
which appear close to the sun to be 
made in broad daylight without wait- 
ing for an eclipse, by means of a 
specially-designed telescope — and 
associated apparatus set up in the 
mountains north of ‘Tucson, Ariz. 
Using different techniques, radio 
astronomers have been able to carry 
out similar measurements by observ- 
ing the position of one of the recently- 
discovered distant sources of strong 
radio waves and its apparent shift 
when the sun is close to it in the sky. 
These radio measurements are the best 
ones we have at present and they indi- 
cate within a few percent that the 
Einstein value for the deflection of a 
beam of radiation is correct. Further 
refinements in these various methods 
will lead to a much more precise value 
for the deflection, possibly within the 
next few years. 


A FASCINATING STORY is associated 
with the third of Einstein’s predictions. 
Astronomers have for many centuries 
been able to make very precise obser- 
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vations of the paths along which the 
planets travel about the sun. The 
Newtonian theory predicted these 
paths in all detail, with one outstand- 
ing exception. The orbit of Mercury, 
the innermost planet, was found to 
show a regular deviation from that 
predicted. Its elliptical path about the 
sun slews around very slowly in space, 
so slowly that it takes three million 
years for the path as a whole to return 
to a given orientation. ‘There never 
was a reasonable explanation for this 
behavior, but the General Relativity 
theory was able to predict for Mer- 
cury, in addition to the Newtonian 
motion, precisely the additional ob- 
served effect. The prediction was 
unique; it could not be altered by vary- 
ing some element in the theory; it was 
an outcome of the theory which almost 
as an after-thought provided a solution 
for one of the great outstanding prob- 
lems of astronomy. This would indeed 
be an appropriate place for the story 
to end, were it not for the fact that 
in 1967 doubt was cast upon this satis- 
fying agreement between theory and 
observation by an experiment which 
dealt with a seemingly unrelated 
matter. In that year the shape of the 
sun was measured more carefully than 
ever before. The sun was found to 
have asmall but measurable flattening, 
much larger than that produced by 
its rotation, so that its diameter along 
its axis of rotation is slightly smaller 
than that perpendicular to this axis. 
This flattening has a very important 
consequence: the discrepancy  be- 
tween observation and Newtonian 
theory for Mercury is reduced signifi- 
cantly since part of the slow slewing 
around of Mercury’s orbit is seen to 
be due to the solar flattening when 
this is taken into account within the 
Newtonian framework. The beauti- 
ful agreement between the remaining 
unexplained part of the motion and 
the General Relativity prediction is 
therefore destroyed. It is obviously 
of the utmost importance to verify the 
solar flattening by additional inde- 
pendent observations. At the present 
time such observations are being 
carried out by, among others, the Tuc- 
son group. Their preliminary results 
disagree with the earlier measure- 
ment. In the near future the question 
should be answered unambiguously. 
If the sun is really flattened, General 
Relativity will be untenable. 

The discovery that Einstein’s theory 
contained within it a fourth prediction 
was made only a decade ago. Like 
two of the three already discussed, it 


concerns the influence of gravitation 
upon radiation. The theory predicts 
that if radiation passes near a massive 
body, the radiation is slowed down. 
This means that if a burst of radiation 
is sent from the earth to another planet 
in our solar system where it is reflected 
from the planet’s surface back to earth, 
the time interval between sending and 
receiving the burst should be slightly 
increased relative to that expected 
according to the Newtonian theory if 
the burst passes close to the sun on 
its trip to the planet and back. Power- 
ful radio transmitters coupled with 
highly sensitive receivers and precise 
clocks are now being used to study 
this effect. The time delay has defi- 
nitely been observed and agrees with 
the prediction, again within a few per 
cent. Venus is the planet from which 
reflections are being observed. 

These are some of the concepts, 
predictions and current experiments 
associated with General Relativity. 
We could consider additional tests of 
the theory, such as delicate measure- 
ments of the behavior of a spinning 
gyroscope which within a few years 
will be carried in a satellite orbiting 
the earth, or attempts now under way 
to detect gravitational waves radiated 
by distant moving masses, or the on- 
going search for an exotic object pre- 
dicted by the theory: the black hole. 
These topics would serve to further 
underline the intense current interest 
in the predictions of the theory and 
their verification. Though all of this 
is very remote from our everyday ex- 
perience, it nevertheless touches upon 
some of our deepest concerns. When 
applied to the realm of the galaxies, 
each of which is a vast system com- 
prising many billions of stars similar 
to our sun, in their motion through 
unimaginable reaches of space and 
time, the theory may be able to answer 
at last some of the profound questions 
we cannot help but ask: what is the 
nature of the universe in which we 
have our being and according to what 
principles does it evolve? 

There are alternative theories of 
gravitation but none is so characteris- 
tic as General Relativity of the genius 
of a single man. None is so economi- 
cal in its assumptions yet so grand in 
its conclusions. None makes such a 
strong appeal to our sense of beauty 
and coherence. It is an exciting time 
to be alive. Within a few years we 
may know for sure whether what 
seems so right is also true: that splen- 
did flash of imaginative insight into 
nature, Einstein's vision. 
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Fickle 

fate 

and the 

field 

hockey 

finals 

by Francie Bobbe, '75 

Sports Editor, Oberlin Review 


Photos by Patricia Ruben 


————————— 


ot all dreams make it into the wak- 

ing world: the spectacular save, 

the perfect pass, the ball breaking 
into the cage, one victory, another, and 
a third while you scarcely dare to think 
of a fourth, which would mean the 
championship itself. All the members 
of the hockey team had high, unspok- 
en hopes as they looked forward to 
the Ohio intercollegiate field hockey 
tournament being held at Oberlin last 
Oct. 25 and 26. 

The Oberlin team had just com- 
pleted its best fall season since the 
sport became intercollegiate here. 
Coached this year by Jan Wignall, as- 
sisted by Jody Telfair-Richards, ’66, 
the Yeowomen chalked up five shut- 
ouls, a sixth win, one tie and one loss. 
They certainly proved capable of han- 
dling an expanded season of eight reg- 
ular games, instead of the previous 
five. Chances looked good for win- 
ning the state title. 

A year earlier, the first state tourna- 
ment, organized by. the Ohio Associa- 
tion of Intercollegiate Athletics for 
Women (OAIAW), was held at Bald- 
win-Wallace. Players dimly remem- 
ber leaving Oberlin before dawn to- 
ward the end of mid-terms to play 
the first game at 8 a.m. They were 
wide-awake when they arrived, how- 
ever, beating B-W 8-0. 

That evening Oberlin played Woos- 
ter. Following the opening ceremo- 
nies, the two teams went to warm up 
under the lights at Finnie Stadium. The 
Yeowomen were impeded by the B-W 
football team, all of whom were stand- 
ing in front of the Obie goal. Having 
put up with this unbelievable lack of 
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consideration (imagine what would 
happen if the football team had any- 
body on their field before even a regu- 
lar season game!) long enough, not to 
mention the jocks’ irrepressible sexist 
remarks, the women moved the goal: 
the B-W boys dispersed. On the faster 
“field” of astroturf, Oberlin tried its 
best, but lost to the Fighting Scots 1-3. 


THAT was in 1973. In 1974 Oberlin 
was pleased if not proud to be the 
site of the second Ohio state field hock- 
ey tournament. Of the 19 schools 
which wanted to participate, only 16 
could be accepted. Ohio Slate, win- 
ner in 73, was seeded first. Wooster, 
Ohio Wesleyan and Denison were 
next, and Obie was seeded fifth. The 
Yeowomen had not been one of the 
eight seeded teams the year before. 

Thursday morning dawned quite 
foggy. Fortunately Oberlin was 
scheduled a later start this time 
around. By 9:30 the mist had cleared 
and the Yeowomen went on to beat 
Miami University 2-0. Sophomore 
Joan Bleacher, playing center for- 
ward, scored the first goal. I got the 
other one on a corner shot. 

The crucial game was at 2 p.m. 
against Denison. We tied it 1-1, com- 
ing from behind in the second half, 
on freshperson Jane Meeker’s beauti- 
ful push-in from a wing-to-wing cross 
by Amy Gendall. Rather than going 
into overtime, the game had to be de- 
cided one way or the other on a flick- 
off. This involves five players and 
the goalie from each team. At a dis- 
tance of seven yards, one player may 


Paula Bernstein, 75, 
watches the trainer tape 
an ankle for 

Amy Drinker, ’78. 


take one step and make a non-back- 
swing stroke after the whistle is blown. 
The opposing goalie, who alternates 
as do the players, is allowed one step 
forward after the whistle. Denison, 
who were decidedly better practiced 
and coached on the procedure, put 
in two to Oberlin’s none. In addition 
to Amy Gendall’s outstanding perfor- 
mance at right wing, goalie Betsy 
Adams played her best game ever. 
Center-half Christian Alexander and 
right fullback Bonnie Rape played a 
tough defense. It was the last of field 
hockey at Oberlin for Betsey, Chris 
and Bonnie, along with Susan Daly at 
right half and myself at left inner. 

On Friday Denison beat Ohio State 
1-0. The Obie players got a little bit 
of encouragement when OSU couldn't 
score. Ohio Wesleyan then beat 
Wooster 1-0 and won the champion- 
ship by downing Denison 3-1. 


Denison player (foreground ) is challenged by an 


Oberlinian. 
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Susan Daly, ’75, 
and Jane Meeker, ’78, 
at half-time. 
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2 Yeowomen taking a corner after a Denison foul in the striking circle. 


rlin players celebrate Jane Meeker’s goal that tied Denison at 1-1 


Among the spectators 

were Ruth Brunner, 

chairman of physical education. 
and Sue McCarry, ’74. 
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Athletics: 
a 
contribution 
to 
Institutional 
Goals 


by Richard A. Michaels 
Assistant Professor of 
Physical Education 


n the spring of 1974, the office of 
Institutional Research and Plan- 
ning conducted a survey entitled 
“Institutional Goals Inventory.” The 
study was a synthesis of faculty and 
student opinion as to what Oberlin’s 
goals are, and what they should be. 
In the summary of those findings, re- 
ported in the Oberlin Alumni Maga- 
zine (WHAT ARE OBERLIN $ GOALS? Nov- 
Dec 1974) and circulated in OC, the 
newsletter for faculty and staff, “all 
groups indicated that our most 
important outcome goal areas should 
be intellectual orientation, academic 
development and _ individual and 
personal development.” In the area 
of goals which should be met, but are 
presently seen as not being met, the 
study indicated that more effort should 
be made in “ .. . helping students 
develop a sense of self-worth and self- 
confidence .. . ” 
As a physical educator and coach, 
I was delighted to see, at least from 
my point of view, that physical activ- 
ity and athletics are important at 
Oberlin College. I drew this conclu- 
sion from the fact that the survey listed 
“individual and personal develop- 
ment’ among its top priorities. I saw 
individual and personal development 
as including the espoused values of 
intercollegiate athletics in the psycho- 
logical sense, namely in the areas of 
self-actualization, fulfillment of es- 
teem needs, affiliation needs, and so 
forth. However, I was returned to 
reality when the final paragraph of 
the study indicated areas where the 
faculty felt more emphasis was being 
placed than was called for. These in- 
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cluded, to my chagrin, “to excel in 
intercollegiate athletic competition.” 
On the one hand intercollegiate ath- 
letics were a part of the goals of Ober- 
lin College in the area of individual 
personal development, and in fact 
required more emphasis if one con- 
siders the contribution athletics may 
make in “helping students develop a 
sense of self-worth and_ self-confi- 
dence.” Onthe other hand, the survey 
reported that too much emphasis is 
being placed upon excelling in inter- 
collegiate athletics. For me, these are 
conflicting points of view. 

Intercollegiate athletics may serve 
as more than a simple cathartic, or 
health and fitness goal which are the 
most obvious of the espoused pur- 
poses of an athletic experience. Often 
overlooked, yet more important in my 
mind, are the less-evident outcomes 
from an athletic program.  Specifi- 
cally, athletics can make, and do make 
contributions at Oberlin in the area 
of fulfilling some very basic human 
needs necessary for psychological 
well-being, or “individual personal 
development” if you will. 

A. H. Maslow, in his hierarchy and 
prepotency of human needs, visualizes 
life as consisting of two mutual forces: 
the push to satisfy the basic physiologi- 
cal and psychological needs necessary 
for survival; and the push toward the 
actualization or fulfillment of one’s 
potentialities. For Maslow, in order 
for a higher need to become manifest, 
lower level needs must first be satis- 
fied. The most basic of needs are 
physiological and they include air, 
water, proper nutrition and the like. 
Deprivation of any one of these basic 
needs causes a person t6 lose interest 
in higher need levels. After the basic 
needs are satisfied, the next need level 
is that of safety needs: the need for 
security, stability, fear from harm, and 
so forth. Atthis point needs shift from 
physiological to psychological, with 
the third level being love and belong- 
ing needs. This includes affectionate 
relationships with people and the seek- 
ing of group affiliation. It is at this 
level that a program of intercollegiate 
athletics can begin making contribu- 
tions to the participant’s emotional 
well-being. It is quite obvious that 
membership on a sports team can help 
satisfy one’s need for group affiliation, 
and those who have participated in 
athletics know that quite often the ath- 
letes form very strong friendships with 
teammates. 

The next level is the need for es- 
teem. Included here are the desires 


for achievement, the feelings of ade- 
quacy, mastery, self-confidence and 
self-worth. In my years of coaching, 
I have seen uncountable athletes who 
apparently at least partially fulfill this 
need through participation in athletics. 
Even if the individual athlete was not 
the best in the conference, or even on 
his or her own team, the fact that that 
individual had been challenged, and 
had risen to meet that challenge as best 
he or she could, gave that athlete the 
feeling of achievement and was con- 
tributing to the fulfillment of his or 
her esteem needs. When my swim- 
ming team trains 12,000 yards on a 
particular day, even the least skillful 
swimmer experiences a feeling of 
great accomplishment and mastery in 
completing such a challenging work- 
out. 

On the fifth level of Maslow’s scale 
is the need for self-actualization. Self- 
actualization is the end result of work- 
ing for, and the accomplishment of 
becoming the person one can be, or 
reaching the limit of personal poten- 
tiality in an endeavor. While fulfill- 
ment of esteem needs may necessitate 
comparison with other athletes, fulfill- 
ment of self-actualization requires 
only comparison with one’s self. Thus, 
a comparitively poor athlete can 
achieve self-actualization in athletics 
by simply comparing his performance 
to previous performances. Athletes I 
have coached who have not been 
highly successful in comparison with 
others in their performance have 
achieved high levels of self-actualizing 
reinforcement in their own personal 
struggle to overcome previous per- 
formances. When a _ less skillful 
swimmer is all smiles and exhuberence 
after the conference championships, 
even though he may have finished well 
out of the finals but achieved his best 
times, I know that he is delighted with 
what he has accomplished, and so am 
Ii 

The final needs of human beings, 
according to Maslow, are the needs 
to know and understand . . . the 
cognitive needs. In terms of our sur- 
vey, this is “intellectual orientation 
and academic development.” If one 
accepts Maslow’s hierarchy and real- 
izes the contribution athletics can 
make to the fulfillment of basic human 
needs, intercollegiate athletics may 
very well contribute heavily to the 
development of scholars who partici- 
pate. Without fulfillment of lower 
needs, intellectual development may 

continued on page 26 
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Commencement/ Reunion 


Weekend 


and 


Presidential Installation 
May 23-25, 1975 


It is a pleasure to extend an invitation to the parents of graduating seniors and to alumni and friends of Oberlin Col- 
lege to attend the events of the 142nd Anniversary Commencement. We hope the weekend of May 23-25 will provide 
an opportunity for us to honor the achievements of those graduating and to renew with fellow alumni the friendships 
long established. In addition, the installation of Emil C. Danenberg as Oberlin’s 11th president will take place during 
the Commencement ceremonies. We look forward to having you join us. 


Ellsworth C. Carlson, ’39 
Acting President, Oberlin College 


OFFICIAL REGISTRATION INFORMATION FOR ALUMNI AND PARENTS 


ROOM RESERVATIONS 


Name 
Street Address 


GUEST INFORMATION 


Accommodations needed for: 
Single man __- Site WOMAN: oo. <Sosren = 
Husband & wife 

Children: Boy(s) Age __-___-_ Girl(s) Age 
Boy(s) Age ____-_- Girl(s) Age 

Boy(s) Age ____--— Girl(s) Age 

(Room sharing sometimes necessary ) 

CRIBS will be provided FREE OF CHARGE. No charge will 
be made for children without cribs (who do not use a College 


bed). 
I need ___ crib(s) for ___ nights. 
(no. ) (no. ) 
I need a tent/trailer site for ___ nights at $1.50 per night. 
(no. ) 
Circle night(s) for trailer: Thurs. Fri. Sat. 
PAY EVENTS AND MEAL ae 
RESERVATIONS 
Street Address 

Parents: All graduating . CILBERT & 
seniors will be provided with SULLIVAN’S 
their own meal tickets. IOLANTHE 
You need not purchase them 
for your graduating son or 
daughter. CHILDREN’S 

ACTIVITIES 
Reservations should be made 
no later TEEN-AGE 
than May 10. PARTY 
Only reservations 
made on this 
order form FRIDAY 


will be honored 


This order 
constitutes final 
reservations 


SATURDAY 


Reservations cannot 
be accepted unless ( 


remittance . 
; ‘ . SUNDAY ( 
accompanies this order 


Tickets will not be 
mailed, but will be held 
at Commencement 


Headquarters in 
Wilder Hall 


Please return this form with your remittance to the 
Treasurer's Office, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
Make checks payable to Oberlin College. 


MAY 23 (10 
(11) Half-Century Club 


( 
(1 
MAY 24 ( 
(1! 
( 
MAY 25 (1 


REGISTRATION FEE 
$5 per single individual 

$7.50 per couple or family 
(Maximum: $7.50 per family ) 


(last) (first) 


City 


(middle) 


State 


ROOM RESERVATIONS 


NIGHT 


Thursday $7.50 
Friday $7.50 
Saturday $7.50 


(last) (first) 
City 
1) Friday S00. es 
\ Satitday. (2°00 pm Se 
) 


Saturday 10:00 p.m. ~----- 


SINGLE 
RATE PER RATE PER AMOUNT 


NIGHT 


DOUBLE 
NIGHT 


OC Class 


Zip 


$10.00 a eee 7 
$10.00 EE 
$10.00 een Se enn 


Saturday Age 3-6 
Saturday Age 7 & up 
Sunday Age 3-6 
Sunday Age7&up 


Saturday Age 14 & up 


& 


ADULTS: 13 YRS. 


MEAL AND OVER 
General Breakfast —~~—adult $1.50 ea. 
General Luncheon ____adult $3.00 ea. 


Dinner 
General Dinner 


Shansi Breakfast 


Class Reunion 
Dinner 
General Dinner 


General Breakfast 


(Box Lunch ) 


TOTAL MEAL COSTS $ 


____adult $4.50 ea. 
____adult $4.00 ea. 


____adult $1.50 ea. 
General Breakfast ——~-adult $1.50 ea. 
Alumni Luncheon ____ adult $4.00 ea. 


____adult $4.50 ea. 
____adult $4.00 ea. 


____adult $1.50 ea. 


General Luncheon —___adult $2.00 ea. 


_ child at $3.00 ea. $ 
_ child at $3.00 ea. $ 
_ child at $3.00 ea. $ 
_ child at $3.00 ea. $ 


_ at $1.00 ea. $ 


TOTAL PAY EVENTS $ 


CHILDREN: 


(middle) OC Class 
State Zip 
___ $3.00 ea ge 
___ $3.00 ea : a ee 
5) $3,00 ex: SSeo > oe 


THRU AGE 12 AMOUNT 


____child $1.00 ea. $ 
____child $2.00 ea. $ 


____child $2.00 ea. $ 
____child $2.00 ea. $ 


____child $1.00 ea. $ 
____child $1.00 ea. $ 


_asehild, $2.00 Gan 9. 2 eee 


____child $2.00 ea. $ 
____ child $2.00 ea. $ 


____child $1.00 ea. $ 
____child $2.00 ea. $ 


TOTAL HOUSING COST $ 


TOTAL PAY EVENTS COST $ 
TOTAL MEAL COST $ 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


The Commencement/Reunion/weekend this spring is 
Friday, May 23 to Sunday, May 25. This announce- 
ment contains information regarding housing and meal 
accommodations and the various events scheduled for 
the weekend, and replaces the Commencement Bulle- 
tin which, in previous years, had been a separate publi- 
cation of Oberlin College. 


RESERVATIONS. All reservations for rooms, meals 
and special events may be made by using the at- 
tached reservation form. This form should be used 
by parents of graduating seniors and by alumni. Res- 
ervations will be honored only when the form is used; 
such reservations should be made as early as possible 
and must be accompanied by remittance. Reserva- 
tions should be received no later than May 10. Tick- 
ets will not be mailed to you but will be held pending 
your arrival at Commencement Headquarters in 
Wilder Hall. 


HOUSING. Use the Room Reservations form for 
housing accommodations and trailer or tent sites. Up- 
on registration at Oberlin you will be notified of your 
room location. Rooms are available for Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday nights. Furnishings for each 
weekend guest include: sheets, pillow case, blanket, 
bath towel, hand towel and soap. These supplies are 
not replenished daily, but are expected to last for the 
weekend. If cribs are needed, they are available 


FREE OF CHARGE. 


DINING. Use the Events and Meal Reservation 
form to obtain meal tickets. 


REGISTRATION FEE. There is a registration fee 
of $5 per single individual, or $7.50 per couple or 
family. (Maximum: $7.50 per family.) This fee is 
necessary to help defray some of the considerable ex- 
pense to Oberlin College of running the Commence- 
ment/Reunion weekend. 


REGISTRATION. Each visitor is urged to register 
at Commencement Headquarters upon arrival to fa- 
cilitate mail delivery and help locate friends. Guest 
meal tickets and room reservations will be available 
at registration. Campus maps, showing parking areas, 
will be at the registration desk. COMMENCEMENT 
HEADQUARTERS is located in the lobby of Wilder 
Hall (Men’s Building) and can be reached during 
Commencement by calling the College number (216) 
774-1221, Extension 6258 or 6259. WEEKEND 
SCHEDULES and location of all events and meals 
will be available at Commencement Headquarters. 


COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES. Commencement 
will be held Sunday morning on Tappan Square. 
There will be special reserved sections for parents of 


this year’s graduates, members of the Half-Century 
Club (classes prior to and including the Class of 
1925), and members of the Twenty-fifth Reunion 
Class. Mail reservations for Commencement Exer- 
cise tickets cannot be accepted. If Commencement 
is held in Finney Chapel because of bad weather, 
seating will be limited to parents of this year’s gradu- 
ates only and parents must contact their son or daugh- 
ter to receive their tickets. 


RECREATION FOR GUESTS. Bowling, golf, swim- 
ming and tennis will be available for guests. There 
are modest fees for the bowling and golf. Guests 
who wish to swim must provide personal swimming 
gear; those who wish to play tennis should bring their 
own rackets and tennis balls. Schedule of times avail- 
able at Commencement Headquarters. 


ACTIVITIES FOR CHILDREN 
Saturday, May 24 Pre-school (3 through 6 years) 


9:00 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 

Cost: $3.00 per child (includes box lunch). 
Older group (7 years and older) 9:00 a.m. to 
5:00 p.m. 

Cost: $3.50 per child (includes box lunch). 


Sunday, May 25 Pre-school (3 through 6 years) 

10:00 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 

Cost: $3.00 per person (includes box lunch), 

Older group (7 years and older) 10:00 a.m. to 

2:30 p.m. 

Cost: $3.00 per person (includes box lunch). 
Activities include games, hiking, movies and swim- 
ming. Bathers should bring bathing suits, personal 
swim equipment, and caps, which must be worn if 
hair is longer than three inches. NOTE: All children 
should be left and picked up in the lobby of Wilder 
Hall (Commencement Headquarters). The above 
schedule will be followed rain or shine. 


TEEN-AGE PARTY (14 and over) 

Saturday, May 24 Come dressed for swimming, 
bowling, volleyball and dancing. Bring bath- 
ing caps and gym shoes. Cost $1.00 per per- 
son. Activities and refreshments. Hales Gym. 
10:00 p.m. to midnight. 

PARENTS OF GRADUATING SENIORS. Please 

use official form to arrange for housing and dining. 

All graduating seniors will receive a meal ticket for 

the weekend; you need not purchase meal tickets or 

make housing arrangements for your graduating 
daughter or son. Again, a reminder that if Com- 
mencement Exercises are held in Finney Chapel due 
to bad weather, your admittance (limited to parents) 
is by ticket only which your son or daughter will pro- 


vide. 


1975 COMMENCEMENT / REUNION WEEKEND 


SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 


FRIDAY, MAY 23 
5:00 p.m. 


ing the Class of 1925. 


5:30 p.m. *Half-Century Club Dinner, Dascomb 


Hall. 


8:30 p.m. | Conservatory Commencement 


Part I. Warner Concert Hall. Perform- 
ances by candidates for the degree of 


Reception. Half Century Club, Dascomb 
Hall. For members of alumni classes who 
have observed their 50th Reunion, includ- 


Bachelor of Music. 

8:30 p.m. *Gilbert and Sullivan Players production of 
Iolanthe. Hall Auditorium. (First of 
three performances. ) 


SATURDAY, MAY 24 
7:30 to Alumni Golf, Oberlin Golf Course. 

9:30 a.m. 

(tee-off 
time) 
8:00a.m. _—_ Breakfast Meeting for all Class Presidents 
and Class Agents. Shipherd Lounge, Asia 
House (Quadrangle). 

*Oberlin Shansi Memorial Association 
Breakfast, South Hall. All alumni, seniors 
and their parents invited. The 1975 rep- 
resentatives will be commissioned. 


8:00 a.m. 


9:30a.m. Commencement Symposium: Food and 
Population. David S. Burgess, 39, Senior 
Officer, United Nations Children’s Fund, 
and Philip A. Corfman, M.D., ‘50, Direc- 
tor, Center for Population Research, Na- 


tional Institutes of Health. 


*Alumni Luncheon, Philips Physical Edu- 
cation Center. Members of the Class of 
1975 are guests of the College. Parents 
and friends of the College are cordially 
invited to attend with the Alumni. 


12:15 p.m. 


2:30 p.m. *Gilbert and Sullivan Players production of 
Iolanthe. (See Friday at 8:30 p.m. for 
details. ) 

6:00 p.m. *Reunion Class Dinners. 

8:00 p.m. | Conservatory Commencement Recital, 
Part II. Warner Concert Hall. 

9:00 p.m. Campus Ilumination and Band Concert, 
Tappan Square. 

10:00 p.m. *Gilbert and Sullivan Players production of 
Iolanthe. (See Friday at 8:30 p.m. for 
details. ) 

10:00 p.m. *Oberlin US Group. Finney Chapel. 
popular town-gown singing group. ) 

10:00 p.m. Class Reunion Parties. 

10:00 p.m. *Teen age party, Hales Gym. Activities 


and refreshments. (14 and over.) 


SUNDAY, MAY 25 


7:30a.m. Baccalaureate Service, Fairchild Chapel. 
The Rev. Peter Beebe, rector, Christ Epis- 
copal Church, Oberlin, will be the speaker. 
10:15 a.m. | Academic Procession forms. 
10:45a.m. | Academic Procession. 
11:15a.m. | Commencement Exercises and installation 
of Emil C. Danenberg as 11th president of 
Oberlin College, Tappan Square. 
1:30 p.m. “Commencement Luncheon. Box lunch, 


Tappan Square. (In case of rain, Das- 
comb and South. Starting time for lunch 
is approximate based on conclusion of 


Commencement Exercises. ) 


*Ticket event: See reservation form for price of tickets. 


Sports 


by Marc Kaiser, '76 


he diversity of Oberlin’s winter 

sports scene allows a casual ob- 

server many options in catering 
to one’s own desires. For example, 
anyone wishing to test the physiologi- 
cal capabilities of his or her heart, 
along with the strength of lower back 
muscles, may spend a Tuesday or a 
Saturday night on Philips gym’s 
wooden bleachers with Pat Penn’s 
cagers. For anyone whose _ brand- 
new J. C. Penney ski parka needs a 
testing, Williams Skating Rink is the 
place to go for fast hockey action in 
a somewhat imperfect climate. Or, 
how about those who suffer annually 
from winter's hordes of chapped lips 
and dry skin? Carr Pool is a good 
place to enjoy the steam while you 
watch OC’s tankmen and tankwomen 
taking on all comers. 

As this diversity goes on and on, 
there is but one common element that 
Yeomen winter teams have all ex- 
perienced during the closing season. 
That is, each team’s inability to put 
out a consistent, winning effort. By 
late January, Obie’s team record of 
all winter sports combined was 14-20, 
with only the men’s basketball and 
women’s swim team sporting winning 
records. 

The basketball Yeomen, under 
second-year mentor Pat Penn, began 
with outstanding success. Substan- 
tially victorious in their first five games, 
the Crimson and Gold were off to their 
finest start since 1960, then disaster 
struck. 

During the opening five-game 
streak, victories came from Tiffin Uni- 
versity 71-52, Case Western Reserve 
43-68, Carnegie-Mellon 101-60, John 
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Zarroll 88-70 and Dyke College, 104- 
75. Then, following a two-week lay- 
off, the Yeomen bumped heads with 
Bluefield State in the West Virginia 
school’s holiday tourney and came 
away bruised with their first defeat 
96-80. The next day, however, they 
buried Concord College in the con- 
solation game, 81-63. In that game, 
6-4 junior forward Merlin Friend 
pulled down 17 rebounds, a mark that 
stood as this year’s top rebounding ef- 
fort. Friend also held the top scoring 
exhibition through January by tossing 
in 26 points in the win over Case. 

One of the Yeomen’s finest hours 
came in the next contest, a 69-66 
triumph over the College of Steuben- 
ville. The Barons had been ranked 
nationally last season, but were de- 
throned by Obie’s zone press in the 
final minute of play. Sophomore 
guard Jimmy Jones and senior guard 
Jerry Saunders each contributed 16 
points while Friend led OC on the 
boards with 11. 

Sporting a 7-1 record, the Yeomen 
had been picked in a_ pre-season 
coaches’ poll to finish fifth overall in 
the Ohio Conference and to win the 
Northern Division in the loop’s post- 
season tourney. 

The Obies opened their conference 
battles Jan. 7 at Baldwin-Wallace, and 
the disaster earlier spoken of struck. 
Even though Saunders had a back in- 
jury and expected to see only limited 
action, Oberlin was highly favored in 
the contest and took a big lead early 
inthe game. The Yellow Jackets be- 
gan to close the margin, however, late 
in the first half and they were able 
to forge ahead, 39-36, by the mid- 
game break. 

The battle, extremely physical and 
aggressive in nature, was nip-and-tuck 
for most of the second half, until Jones 
and Friend, Obie’s top scorers, fouled 
out with three minutes left. B-W then 
pulled away to a 70-80 victory. 

Events following the game, though, 
hurt the Yeomen even more than the 
defeat. Upon the conclusion of the 
game, a scuffle ensued between B-W 
and Oberlin players. The Cleveland 
newspapers, particularly the Plain 
Dealer, put pressure on the OAC to 
take disciplinary action against Ober- 
lin for the incident. 

Coach Penn meantime suspended 
two players involved in the incident, 
one for two weeks and the other for 
the entire season. Both were mem- 
bers of the starting team for the Yeo- 
men. 


Prof. George Andrews, ’54, faculty 
representative to the Ohio Confer- 
ence, notified the OAC, “none of us 
(at Oberlin), and Pat Penn in particu- 
lar, will condone any fighting and re- 
gret very much that Oberlin student- 
athletes engaged in anything that is 
so characterized.” He noted that Pat 
suspended the players involved short- 
ly after the game. 

The Oberlin attack, severely ham- 
pered by the loss of these two players 
and Saunders, sputtered through five 
straight losses, all to OAC teams, and 
four of these were by one-point mar- 
gins. 

Friend, Jones, and 6-4 senior for- 
ward Jim Lyons tried to pick up the 
slack, but the bench was not produc- 
tive. Finally, on Feb. 1, with Friend 
scoring 29 points and eight men pla- 
tooning at three positions, the Obies 
surprised Capital, 72-64, for their first 
conference victory. Saunders was 
still on the injured list but Randall 
Lockette was back in the starting line- 
up. The Yeomen would be getting 
a reprieve in the OAC’s post-season 
tourney. Coach Penn intoned, “We'll 
be ready.” 

After that it seemed like 1970 all over 
again. Victories over Mt. Union and 
Ohio Wesleyan gave Oberlin a 3-8 rec- 
ord inthe OAC for the regular season. 
In the tournament, they won the north- 
ern division title with easy wins over 
Mt. Union and Kenyon and 53-51 over 
Ohio Northern. They met Wittenberg 
March | for the championship and lost 
65-67 in a game that was just as close 
as the score indicated. 


OBERLIN S OTHER winter success story 
involved Mary Culhane’s women 
swimmers, who were 3-1 at Winter 
Term’s end. The tankwomen were 
caught a bit surprised in their first 
match, dropping a 27-84 decision to 
Denison. An important factor was 
that Denison’s troops were at the end 
of their season, a fall-oriented one, 
while the Yeowomen, a winter team, 
were embarked upon their initial en- 
counter. 

From then on, the women were 
ready, dropping Case Western Re- 
serve 56-47, Kenyon 81-36 and Bald- 
win-Wallace, 49-46. Susan Lee, Judy 
Pellarin, Glenys Sayward, Ann Silver- 
smith, Polly Szatrowski, Martha UIll- 
man and Vicki White were all top 
scorers for coach Culhane and her as- 
sistant, Sue McGarry, 74. Margaret 
Cheney also performed spectacularly 
from the one and three-meter boards. 
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In February the Yeowomen placed 
third in triangular meets with Miami 
and Cleveland State and with Ohio U. 
and Kent State but they took pride in 
the fact that many individual efforts 
showed improvement. In _ other 
words, they swam better but lost. 


THE ICEMEN, coached by French horn 
professor Robert Fries, did not fare 
too well. They took their knocks 
mostly from non-conference oppo- 
nents and were 4-15 overall and 4-9 in 
the Southern division of the Midwest 
College Hockey Association. 

Starting the season with a 3-5 loss 
at home to the Cleveland Hockey 
Club, the Yeomen bombarded Toledo 
13-2 with junior Ed Winter and sopho- 
more Bill Johnston scoring four goals 
apiece and sophomore Larry Zipursky 
adding three. 

Two losses to the University of Illi- 
nois-Chicago Circle, 1-6 and 1-8, were 
followed by a defeat at Bowling 
Green, 3-9. The BG game was still 
in dispute, though, as the BeeGees 
may have used an ineligible player. 

Inareturn match with Toledo, Mark 
Walsh, sophomore goalie, gained his 
first shutout of the year as the Yeomen 
won 12-0. They then dropped con- 
tests to Henry Ford Community Col- 
lege, 1-9, and to Oakland CC, 1-6. 
With virtually all of their MCHA 
schedule remaining, the Obies hoped 
to get untracked before the confer- 
ence playoffs Feb. 28 but victories over 
Miami and Denison were all they could 
muster. 


THE MEN SWIMMERS, one of Oberlin’s 
most successful teams in recent years, 
also fell on lean times. Victors in their 
opening match with Bethany College, 
63-50, the tankers then finished a me- 
diocre fourth in the OAC Relays, 49 
points off the pace set by defending 
champion Kenyon. 

Lack of depth hurt this team’s effort. 
Scores included losses to Wooster, 61- 
62, and Cleveland State, 45-68, and 
a 67-44 win over Ohio Wesleyan. All- 
American seniors C. J. Heckman and 
Rick Hinrichs each won twice against 
the Bishops and swam well all season. 

The season concludes with the OAC 
championships March 6-8 at Wooster 
and the NCAA’s, March 20-22, at Alle- 
gheny. 


‘THE WRESTLERS struggled with a worse 
depth problem than any other winter 
team. Competing at best with eight 
grapplers, the matmen forfeited a sub- 
stantially greater number of points 
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than they legitimately yielded. Be- 
cause of this, coach Joe Gurtis’s men 
dropped their first five battles, but 
they won the next two, 29-26 over 
Capital and 28-20 over Kenyon. 
Freshman Jim Friedrich was 15-0-1 
and junior Daryl Smith, last year’s 
GLCA champ, was 15-1 on the season 
and senior Leo Saniuk won first place 
in the Wooster Invitational Tourna- 
ment for the fourth consecutive time. 


THE  WOMEN’s _ basketball team 
dropped its opener to Cleveland State, 


ATHLETICS: A CONTRIBUTION 
TOINSTITUTIONAL GOALS 


continued from page 24 

suffer. It is quite obvious that dep- 
rivation of food or water would 
certainly cause impairment of cogni- 
tive development. And so, depriva- 
tion of love and belonging needs, 
esteem needs, and self-actualization 
needs may also hamper full concentra- 
tion on intellectual orientation. 

Emma McCloy Layman, in her ad- 
dress to The Second International 
Congress of Sport Psychology in 1968, 
summarizes my feelings: “The idea 
that sport or play can contribute to 
man’s emotional well-being goes back 
to antiquity, but it is only in modern 
times that we have attempted a 
scientifically-oriented approach _ to 
studying the nature of the relationship 
between participation in sports, or 
other forms of play activities, and the 
development of emotional health. In 
these attempts, we have gone through 
four stages, which are overlapping. In 
the first stage we accepted the theory 
of mind-body unity as a fact, and also 
assumed that big-muscle activity was 
physically beneficial. Then we 
argued that, because these things were 
true, physical activity must contribute 
to emotional health, or a healthy per- 
sonality. In the second stage the 
theories of McDougall, Freud and 
Adler were applied to show how 
sports and play activities involve 
meeting man’s basic needs or repre- 
sent the channeling of instincts, and 
therefore contribute to healthy emo- 
tional development. In this stage 
uncontrolled observations were used 
as evidence to support the theories. 
In the third stage the results of clinical 


30-63, and beat Kent State at New 
Philadelphia, 49-42. Kate Fowler, a 
tall sophomore from Silver Springs, 
Md., paced the victory with 16 points. 
Senior Bonnie Rape contributed nine, 
and freshwomen Candy Moyer and 
Kathy Crowe each added eight. 

The team had four outstanding 
freshwomen with Cathy Brinkley and 
Frieda Reichsman adding much to this 
increasingly popular team. Coach 
Ruth Brunner’s charges had a record 
of 4-6 for the season. 


research, surveys and questionnaire 
studies were analyzed and _ inter- 
preted. And in the fourth stage, 
currently in the ascendancy, hypothe- 
ses are being formulated and tested 
using experimental methods. 

“At the present time, most of us who 
are interested in physical education 
or sports are convinced that participa- 
tion in sports makes positive contribu- 
tions to the development of emotional 
health. However, many of the state- 
ments which we make about this are 
statements for which we cannot pre- 
sent any tangible evidence of a type 
which would satisfy our collegues in 
the natural sciences.” 

In my experience in coaching, I 
have witnessed the tangible evidences 
Ms. Layman mentions. I have seen 
athletes glow with pride in their ac- 
complishments whether they were 
first or last in their race. I have seen 
swimmers spend four hours a day 
training in their attempt to become 
self-actualized as athletes. That kind 
of dedication and result are the proof 
Ineed to be convinced that the athletes 
feel they are experiencing something 
of value for them. 

Intercollegiate athletics do con- 
tribute to Oberlin’s espoused goals of 
intellectual orientation, academic 
development and individual personal 
development, and in fact may well be 
one of the most valuable courses Ober- 
lin College offers. Ask an Oberlin 
College athlete if he or she buys the 
statement that more emphasis is being 
placed than is called for in excelling 
in intercollegiate athletics. 
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EFFECTIVE PIANO TEACHING by Polly Gibbs and 
Assoc. Prof. of Piano Pedagogy Martha Stacy. 
Suggestions are given for solving many piano 
teaching problems for students of various age 
levels during the early years of study. The 
third year of study can be discouraging and 
challenging to teachers, because of the “mortal- 
ity rate” among students losing interest, and 
the authors suggest a number of countermea- 
sures. Some other chapters among the 19 are 
titled “Suggestions for Training in Sight Read- 
ing, “Making the Most of Practice Time” and 
“Suggestions for Training Students to Play 
Rhythmically.” The authors have included cat- 
egorized lists of pre-college piano materials. 
The book is spiral bound and is available for 
$4.95 (plus 4% tax for Ohio residents) from 
Martha Stacy, Conservatory of Music, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. Polly Gibbs is emeritus professor 
of piano at Louisiana State U. 


THE ConFuciAN VISION by William McNaughton, 
assistant professor of Chinese, 1965-70. U. of 
Michigan Press. $8.50. $2.95 paper. New 
translations of crucial passages from the “Five 
Classics” and the “Four Books,” as well as selec- 
tions from royal proclamations, folk songs and 
other literature are dealt with in regard to the 
central ideas of Confucianism. McNaughton, 
whose fifth book this is, gives Western readers 
explanations of basic conceptual words in the 
Confucian vocabulary, brief biographies and 
comments on the influence of Confucianism be- 
yond China’s borders, especially in Vietnam, 
Korea and Japan. “The Confucian Vision” was 
written as a companion volume to his earlier 
book, “The Taoist Vision,” and presents the phi- 
losophy which has sustained China as a nation 
and which is the social and practical counterpart 
to Taoism’s mysticism and aloofness. Mc- 
Naughton’s newest book also contains work by 
two other Oberlinians interested in the philos- 
ophy and literature of China — Lenore Mayhew 
(Mrs. Frank Laycock) and David Young, pro- 
fessor of English. 
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Miracte Winpows by Frances Brown Price, ‘18. 
Naylor. $4.95. This is the second collection 
of poems by Mrs. Price since her retirement 
after 44 years as high school teacher of English 
and journalism, then administrator, in Dayton, 
Ohio. Since then she has published “Blue 
Flame” (1967) and twice (1966 and 1974) been 
named Poet Laureate of Indiana. Her poems 
have been widely published in the U.S., En- 
gland, Iceland, the Philippines and India and 
she is acclaimed as a “poet's poet.” The new 
collection contains poems of roads traveled and 
oceans sailed, of sorrows known and seasons 
enjoyed abroad and at home. Alex Jackinson, 
an author's representative, argues that she has 
“discovered the fountain of youth “that Ponce 
De Leon was searching. Mrs. Price has served 
Oberlin as a member of the Alumni Board and 
chairman of its continuing education commit- 
tee. Both of her publications may be ordered 
from her at 1070 W. Jefferson St., Franklin, Ind. 
46131. Price for “Blue Flame” is $3.95. 


* PROFILES OF CREATIVE POLITICAL LEADERS by Starr 


Jenkins, ‘46. Whitmore Publishing Co. (Ard- 
more, Pa.). 249 pp. Illus. $7.95. The creative 
imaginations, perceptions and literary skills of 
seven American statesmen are discussed in a 
series of essays not intended to be definitive. 
One of the author’s aims is to trace the interre- 
lation of writing ability and successful achieve- 
ment and exercise of power among Franklin, 
John Adams, Jefferson, John Quincy Adams, 
Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt and Wilson. The 
material covered is diverse and includes Frank- 
lin’s anti-slavery satires and “exercises of courtly 
love,” Roosevelt's analyses of the czars and cow- 
boy life, and Lincoln’s “The Perpetutation of 
Our Political Institutions” speech when he was 
29. The book is designed “for both youthful 
and adult readers.” The author is on the English 
faculty at California Polytechnic State Univer- 
sity. 


Lire AFTER MARRIAGE: DIVORCE AS A NEW BEGIN- 
NING by Mary Ann Singleton, ‘56. Stein and 
Day. $7.95. Written primarily for women, this 
guide includes information and advice on finan- 
cial matters, including independent living, how 
to crack the job market, returning to school, 
how to put documents in one’s own name and 
establishing credit. Other chapters are about 
choosing a community to live in, breaking old 
habits, preparing quick meals geared to the 
working woman, entertaining as a single person, 
traveling and emotional “first aid.” 


MoMENT OF FREEDOM by Jens Bjorneboe. 
Translated by Esther Greenleaf Murer, ‘57. 
Norton. $6.95. (To be published May 27.) 
This contemporary Norwegian novel describes 
the life of a court clerk in an alpine valley and 
his perception of truth. As he narrates his tale, 
he realizes that all his attempts to perceive order 
in life lead only to his acceptance of the chaos 
of life. He knows at last what he must accept 
from his past to free his present; to live un- 
coerced by power, unpersuaded by friends; to 
take for himself the liberty of stating his critique 
in order to live in his own moment of truth. 


Letters 


KOCN taped Brubeck 


Oberlin’s first radio station, KOCN, was first 
located in three or four rooms at the top of 
a long flight of stairs at the back of the old 
Oberlin Inn building, across the street from the 
Apollo. The station moved to the “dilapidated 
old garage” (25 YEARS FROM KOCN-AM TO WOBC- 
FM, Nov-Dec 1974) after 1953 when the old 
Oberlin Inn was torn down. 

While I suspect the “fi” of the original station 
was lower than that of the present station, it 
was high enough for live jazz shows and a 
regular Sunday G &S program. 

KOCN had two Magnecorders which taped, 
among other things, the master for “Brubeck 
at Oberlin.” 

PATTON Lockwoop, ‘53 
Farmville, Va. 


Donald Love remembered 


The Nov-Dec item on the death of Donald M. 
Love, ‘16, noted his extensive service as an offi- 
cer of the College. I should also like to men- 
tion his role as a teacher of English literature. 
Mr. Love was not a professional scholar or 
critic, but he had the rare ability to impart his 
love and enthusiasm for literature. That gift 
meant much to me as a freshman and ever since. 
MICHAEL D. REMER, '54 

New York, N.Y. 


Losses 
in the 
Oberlin 
family 


Emeritus faculty 


Karu W. GeurKINs, 05, Feb. 28 at Meadow Brook 
Retirement Center in Bellaire, Mich. Until 
about a year ago, he made his home at Elk 
Rapids, Mich., where memorial services were 
held March 5. 

Mr. Gehrkens was one of the most widely 
known and respected persons in the music edu- 
cation profession. He was head of Oberlin’s 
music education department from 1907 until 
his retirement in 1942 as emeritus professor of 
school music. 

When he joined the Conservatory faculty af- 
ter two years of teaching German and Algebra 
at Oberlin High School, the school music course 
had a two-term curriculum taken by 15 students. 
By 1923, Mr. Gehrkins had pioneered the devel- 
opment of a four-year course of study and the 
granting of the degree of Bachelor of School 
Music. At the time of his retirement the depart- 
ment had 250 majors under his personal guid- 
ance and his graduates were in important posi- 
tions all over the U.S. 

His motto, coined in 1922, was: “Music for 
Every Child — Every Child FOR Music.” He 
also believed that “teaching is an art and the 
teacher must be an artist or else nothing hap- 
pens — at least nothing that matters or endures.” 

He wrote many books and articles and re- 
wrote the approximately 12,000 musical terms 
in Webster's New International Dictionary. He 
was former president of the Music Teachers 
National Association and the Music Educators’ 
National Conference and former editor of 
School Music. 


ANNA L. Hucuitt, ‘27, emeritus physical 
education teacher, Nov. 30, 1974, in Allen 
Memorial Hospital. She was born in Escanaba, 
Mich., May 28, 1888. 

Miss Hughitt joined the Oberlin faculty in 
1929 with teaching experience at the U. of Wis- 
consin and U. of Illinois, beginning in 1913. 
She retired in 1953 as associate professor. 

Her professional training included work at 
Boston Normal, Wellesley College, the Chalif 
School of the Dance, the Vestoff-Serova School, 
Bennington School of the Dance, and the U. 
of Iowa and U. of Wisconsin. 

She also worked at hockey camps with 
Constance Applebee who introduced English 
field hockey into this country. 
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Former faculty 


Harvey L. Lutz, ’07, ‘32h, Jan. 3 at a nursing 
home in Montgomery, Ala. He was professor 
of economics at Oberlin from 1909 to 1923 and 
a prolific writer on public finance. 

Mr. Lutz had long been in favor of reducing 
government spending. In 1938 he warned that 
federal deficit financing would lead to “wild 
uncontrollable inflation and the wiping out of 
savings, homes and investments of millions of 
persons.” And in a 1966 article in the Wall 
Street Journal entitled “Taxation Alone Can't 
Cope With Inflation,” he reiterated his support 
of effective monetary and fiscal policies to halt 
the expansion of the money supply, rather than 
increased income taxes, which he saw as a 
commonly regarded panacea. 

He opposed price controls, asserting that “the 
most effective remedy for high prices is high 
prices.” Through the years he saw his field 
of public finance become increasingly impor- 
tant as an educational pursuit and a govern- 
mental concern. 

Mr. Lutz was department chairman when he 
left Oberlin. He taught at Stanford from 1923 
to 1928. He was professor of public finance 
at Princeton until his retirement in 1947. He 
was government finance consultant for the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers from then 
until 1962. 

Mr. Lutz was chief economist with the Tax 
Foundation in New York and director of re- 
search with the Committee on Postwar Tax 
Policy (after World War II) in New York. 

His advice on taxation was sought by govern- 
ment bodies in New Jersey, Ohio, Utah, 
Washington, Georgia, Maine, Poland and Chile. 

He was born in Ross County, Ohio, July 30, 
1882, and received the Ph.D. from Harvard in 
1914. He and Rachel Young, ‘06, were married 
in 1909. They spent their summers for 43 years 
at Monterey, Mass., with a number of Oberlin 
friends. 

Mr. Lutz was the author of articles for news- 
papers and periodicals and books including “A 
Platform for the American Way,” “The Taxa- 
tion of Railroads in New Jersey” and “Public 
Finance.” 

He leaves children Robert G., °35, Martha 
(Mrs. W. K. Page), 38, and Barbara (Mrs. E. 
L. Rinehart), six grandchildren and a great- 
granddaughter. Mrs. Lutz died April 21, 1974. 


Former staff 


MartuHa W. Henry, Dec. 28, 1974, at Shelburne, 
Mass. She was director and dietitian at Cran- 
ford 1949-54 and dietitian at Tank 1953-54, Tal- 
cott 1954-56 and Webster 1954-55. 

She later lived in Marinette, Wis., and was 
active in volunteer hospital and church work. 
Prior to her employment at Oberlin, she was 
for many years director of League House, a 
large club for businesswomen, in Cleveland. 

Miss Henry was born in Rowe, Mass., Aug. 
13, 1887. She taught in one-room schools in 
Massachusetts before studying institutional 
management at Simmons College 1910-11. She 
then taught at Simmons 1911-15. 


F. Nicnhotas McCartny, Aug. 31, 1974. He was 
a graduate assistant in the chemical laboratory 
in 1913-14 after receiving the B.S. from Hobart 
in 1913. 

In 1914-15, Mr. McCarthy was a graduate 
assistant at Princeton and in 1915 he became 
a math teacher at South Park High School in 
Buffalo, N. Y. He became assistant principal 
in 1932 and retired in 1958, 


Academy 


Mary A. Wuite, Dec. 2 in New York City after 
a brief illness. She was born in New Bern, 
N.C., Dec. 20, 1887, and attended the Conserva- 
tory and the Academy 1904-08. She had re- 
sided in New York City for 30 years and 
previously was an employe of the Brown and 
Stevenson Bank, the first black bank in Philadel- 
phia. 

Her father, the late George White, was the 
first black congressman elected from North 
Carolina (1901). The family later moved to 
New Jersey where the city of Whitesboro was 
named for Mr. White. 


1899 
Mary WiLuramMs Hemincway, Nov. 24 at 
George Washington Hospital, Washington, 


D.C. A daughter and granddaughter of mis- 
sionaries, she herself was a missionary for nearly 
40 years in China, where she was born Aug. 
3, 1875, in Kalgan. 

Her family’s missionary heritage had roots 
in the 1830's, with work among the Sioux In- 
dians, and Mrs. Hemingway was a missionary 
teacher at an Indian school in Sautee, Neb., 
before sailing with her new husband, Dr. 
Willoughby A. Hemingway, 98, physician and 
missionary, for China in 1903. 

In China they worked under the auspices of 
the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. They settled in Taiku, 
Shansi, where he built a hospital and she did 
missionary work while teaching Chinese 
women and children to read. Some of her 
efforts were against the age-old custom of foot- 
binding, and she successfully released many 
girls from this custom. 

Upon the death of her husband in 1932, an 
unusual tribute was paid him by the Chinese 
of that section who swelled the funeral proces- 
sion, and this tribute was described by Mrs. 
Hemingway in a letter she wrote to friends: 

“From all over the plain our dear old church 
members were walking to Taiku. . . . He had 
so many friends everywhere. Whenever he met 
anyone, that one was an individual and a friend 
afterwards. . . . A coffinis not allowed to enter 
the city unless in the case of some great official. 
This was the honor the city planned. . . . Sol- 
diers and policemen stood at salute as we 
passed, and all the streets were lined with 
crowds. We walked on with almost no stops. 
Often the bearers at a Chinese funeral stop and 
drink tea and talk. But this time they only 
stopped to shift the poles from one shoulder 
to another and on we went. Ahead was the 
high sweet fluting — always the silent crowd.” 

Afterwards Mrs. Hemingway continued her 
work in both the hospital and school, remaining 
there during the Japanese invasion of 1937. In 
the winter of that year, she took 60 refugees 
from neighboring villages into her home. She 
shared in the most menial talks and once was 
injured when a mule, pulling a cart of coal, 
was frightened by an armored tank and bolted 
while she held its reins. 

In 1938 she described some of the hardships 
of her community: 

“Our present problem is textbooks. The old 
books are condemned by those in authority now 
but new books are not yet provided. So far 
each teacher prepares his own course. The 
safest textbooks are the Bible and the new Union 
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Hymn book. . . . Taiku Hospital in this dis- 
turbing year kept on caring for sick and 
wounded. Patients are fewer now because 
travel is difficult. The morale of our 24 nursing 
students is maintained by keeping them busy 
with new projects. When no flour could be 
bought, nurses helped grind our own wheat, 
and the flour is better and cheaper. Leather 
shoes are scarce and expensive, so the girls make 
their own cloth shoes. Now we have a loom 
and the girls are learning to weave towels and 
bandage material. If cloth keeps on getting 
dearer, you may next hear that we are weaving 
homespun.” 

When she returned to the U.S. in 1941, it 
was to remain here, except for travel to Italy 
to visit a daughter. Her three daughters had 
all been active in China: Adelaide, ’28, and Wini- 
fred, 39, as teachers, and Isabel, ’30, as a nurse 
at Taiku Hospital and later as a member of 
the UNICEF medical unit. 

Mrs. Hemingway was the aunt by marriage 
of writer Ernest Hemingway. 

She leaves daughters Isabel, Washington, 
D.C., Mrs. Winifred Thomfordel, Rome, six 
grandchildren and two great-grandchildren. 


1904 


Mary Hatiock MarsHa._, A.M., Oct. 16, 1974, 
at Cooperstown, N.Y., where she had lived in 
retirement since 1954. She was 100 years old 
last April 30. 

Mrs. Marshall was born in Holiday's Cove, 
W.Va., and received the A.B. from Mt. Holyoke 
in 1896, majoring in classics. She majored in 
math and physics at Oberlin. Prior to her 
marriage in 1915, she taught at East Liverpool 
(Ohio) High School. 

Her husband, Albert B., was president of 
Omaha Presbyterian Seminary. He died in 
1931. In 1925-26, while he was guest lecturer 
in the School of Theology at Yenching Univer- 
sity in Peking, Mrs. Marshall taught in the 
English department there. 

After her husband’s death, Mrs. Marshall 
went back to China. When the Japanese in- 
vaded, many educational institutions found 
refuge in Shanghai. Mrs. Marshall taught in 
the University of Shanghai's Downtown School 
and in Hangchow Christian College. After 
these were closed, she taught New Testament 
Greek at Nanking Theological Seminary. She 
was interned in Chapei and later repatriated 
on the S.S. Gripsholm. 

From 1943 to 1954 she taught Spanish- 
speaking children in border towns of Texas. 


1905 


ANNE CiarK Parks, Jan. 29, 1974, in Minonk, 
Ill., where she lived all her married life. She 
was aged 92. A native of Scotland, she came 
to the U.S. at the age of one and was reared 
in Leadville, Colo. Her husband, Aaron, ‘09, 
died in 1955. Mrs. Parks leaves three children, 
including Margaret (Mrs. I. W. Elliott), ie? 
I ee 
1907 

Oe Sa eee 
Bernice Harper Brisesors, Oct. 16, 1974, at her 
home in Arlington, Va., of congestive heart 
failure. She was born in Merom, Ind., Oct. 
2A, 1886, and majored in Latin. She also re- 
ceived the A.B. from Union Christian College 
in 1904 before enrolling at Oberlin. Her hus- 
band, Joseph H. to whom she was married in 
1913, was an auditor for Internal Revenue 
Service. He died in 1941. She leaves a son, 
Joseph F., and two grandchildren. 
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EpirH SUMMERBELL Lonc, Nov. 14 at the 
Marion Manor Nursing Home in Marion, Ohio. 
She devoted much time and energy to the 
development of the Delphine Hanna Fund of 
Oberlin College, and with her husband, the late 
Richard H. Long, '06, was involved in many 
Oberlin affairs and activities. 

She was born in Fall River, Mass., June 30, 
1885. Her father was a minister and educator. 
She began college work at Mount Holyoke, but 
after her freshman year she was drawn to Ober- 
lin by its pioneering physical education pro- 
gram for women. She helped promote 
women’s athletics and was one of the organizers 
of the annual “Yale-Princeton” women’s basket- 
ball game. 

In her first year after graduation she was a 
physical education instructor in the department 
of Delphine Hanna at Oberlin. She later 
taught in the Washington, D.C., public schools. 

She and Mr. Long were married Aug. 3, 1910. 
They lived in New York City and Ridgewood, 
N.J., until 1952, when he retired from the in- 
surance business. While in the New York area, 
she taught theater arts at the Art Students Guild 
and was active in church and YWCA activities. 
She promoted one of the country’s first joint 
YW-YMCA programs. 

The Longs returned to Oberlin in 1952 and 
built a house on Gifford Road. After her hus- 
band’s death in 1958, Mrs. Long continued to 
live at the Gifford Road home and maintained 
her interest and involvement in church and col- 
lege affairs. She was president of the Class 
of 1907. 

She leaves a daughter, Elizabeth Reed, °34, 
four grandchildren and two = great-grand- 
children. 


1909 


W. Pauw Ferris, Oct. 28, 1974, in Waukesha, 
Wis., where he had resided since 1911 and was 
co-founder of the Rotary Club and also helped 
establish the YMCA. 

Mr. Ferris was born in Whitewater, Wis., 
Nov. 19, 1887, and grew up in Wisconsin, lowa, 
Illinois and Indiana. His father was a farmer- 
preacher and his mother was head of the music 
conservatory at Milton College in Wisconsin. 

Because Academy students were eligible to 
play varsity football, Mr. Ferris was a varsity 
lineman for six years. He later wrote what 
he said was a true tale (A JELLY BEAN ON A WINN- 
ING TEAM, February 1970) of his “escape from 
Oberlin” in which he said he got three hours’ 
credit, to make up a deficiency in English, by 
training for and giving a voice recital at old 
Warner Concert Hall. 

Mr. Ferris was a businessman, teller of jokes 
and funny stories, salesman, traveling man, 
husband and father and friend to many. Prior 
to suffering from arthritis in later years he was 
nicknamed “Tiny” because he was 6’2” and 
weighed 320 Ibs. He first went to Waukesha 
as $1.50 per day sales manager for a firm that 
moved there from La Crosse. He later was 
sales manager for the Gar Wood Co.'s hydraulic 
plow controls and for the Monarch Road Ma- 
chinery Co. of Grand Rapids, Mich. He retired 
eight years ago. 

He leaves his wife, the former Florence Had- 
field whom he married in 1916, sons Collins 
and Herbert, brother Harlo, “15t, and_ sister 
Margaret Fletcher. 


1913 


IRENE Morey Carter, July 16, 1974, in Winter 
Park, Fla. She was born Sept. 13, 1892, in 
Buffalo. Her mother and grandmother at- 
tended Oberlin. On Dec. 26, 1917, she was 
married to James Treat Carter, 14, who became 
alawyer. He died in 1953. 

Mrs. Carter taught art and English in Buffalo 
and Ripley, N.Y., and during World War I she 
did graphic illustrations for the general staff 
of the War Department. 

She was active in politics, running as a 
Republican candidate for the Maryland State 
Legislature in 1924, and holding a City Council 
seat in Baltimore. From 1953 to 1958 she was 
an investment broker with John C. Legg & Co. 
She also was a member of several hospital 
boards. 

She leaves daughters Cynthia (Mrs. E. Preston 
Carter), 49, and Rosamond. 


1914 


ALMA ERsSwELL, A.M., Nov. 30 in Brandywine 
Nursing Home, Westchester, Pa. She had been 
a teacher on the high school, secondary and 
college level, teaching education, English, and 
English literature primarily, in Illinois, West 
Virginia, Minnesota, Wisconsin and California. 

During World War I she was a statistician 
for the U.S. government in Washington, and 
from 1926 to 1935 she did research chiefly in 
the fields of world peace, linguistics and histori- 
cal backgrounds. Her work included editing 
and research on a world alphabet, which she 
was asked to present before the Linguistic In- 
stitute of America and the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science in 1928. 

She was born July 3, 1888, in Pacific, Mo. 
She received an A.B. in 1914 from Toledo, but 
did most of her undergraduate study at Oberlin. 

She leaves two sisters, two nieces and two 
nephews. 


Harry H. Jones, Nov. 20, 1974, in Wheeling, 
W.Va. He was born Nov. 7, 1886, in Wheeling. 
Mr. Jones received his degree in law from 
Howard University in 1929 and had practiced 
in Wheeling since the early 1930's. He married 
the former Edith Walker Redman. 

For a number of years Mr. Jones was also 
an educator, teaching at Paine College, Augusta, 
Ga., and at schools in Moundsville, W. Va., and 
Wheeling. From 1926 to 1932 he was Federal 
Service confidential advisor to the recorder of 
deeds in Washington and from 1929 to 1932 
he taught law at Frelinghuysen U. in Washing- 
ton. 


LituiaAn E. Smitru, k, Nov. 8 in Harrisonburg, 
Va., after a three-day illness. Since 1931 she 
had lived at Bear Trap Farm, a small, privately- 
operated hotel at Mt. Salem, Va., in the foothills 
of the Appalachians. 

Miss Smith and a friend, Dorothy Greene, 
established the farm by building a nine-room 
stone and log house with minimum help from 
carpenters and neighbors. While construction 
was in progress, they also farmed the land. 
Earlier, Miss Smith, a natural history teacher 
at a private school in Washington, D.C., was 
a counselor at a camp where Miss Greene was 
founder and director. 

Miss Smith was a daughter of the late Rev. 
Mr. and Mrs. William Smith who lived in Ober- 
lin. She leaves her brother, Norman T. of Ober- 
lin, and sister, Florence Holden, ‘26, of Mt. 
Salem. 
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1915 


ANN CHAMBERLIN, Oct. 28, 1974. She was born 
in Whitewater, Wis., Dec. 19, 1891. Miss 
Chamberlin taught history at Ballard High 
School, Seattle, from 1919 to 1933 and was girls’ 
advisor there from 1933 until her retirement 
in 1948. She taught Latin and History at the 
high school in Crystal Lake, IIl., from 1915 to 
1919. In 1939 she received the M.A. from 
Columbia. She had lived in California since 
1948, most recently in Menlo Park. 


GENEVIEVE SWEZEY Price, Nov. 30 at Inter- 
city Christian Manor in Allen Park, Mich., 
two weeks after a stroke. 

She was a physical training instructor and 
assistant to the head nurse of the Women’s Surgi- 
cal Ward of Cook County Hospital in Chicago 
after graduation. During World War I she 
served with the Red Cross in England and 
France. She and Henry Wales Price were 
married in Paris April 2, 1919. 

The Prices operated the Chateau Tea Room 
in Birmingham, Mich., where Mrs. Price had 
lived for 50 years. She was Welcome Wagon 
hostess for 32 years. Mr. Price died in 1967. 

She leaves daughters Patricia Kice and Mary 
McNabb, sons Weldon W. and Col. Henry W. 
and eight grandchildren. 


Amy Foster Ross, Nov. 1, 1974, after an illness 
of about six months. She was born in Chicago, 
Jan. 28, 1892. 

Mrs. Ross taught violin, voice and piano at 
Benzonia (Mich.) Academy 1915-18 and at Way- 
land Academy in Beaver Dam, Wis., 1918-44. 
She later said that Bruce Catton, ‘20, was her 
outstanding pupil at Benzonia. In 1921 she was 
married to Stanley C. Ross, then headmaster 
at Wayland. He died in 1967. 

The Rosses moved to Northampton, Mass., 
in 1944 when Mr. Ross became a member of 
the Smith College economics faculty. They 
lived in Williamsburg and Mrs. Ross gave 
private violin lessons. She played in the Smith- 
Amherst Symphony until 1962, organized the 
junior choir at the Congregational Church and 
was active in civic affairs. 

She leaves son David F. and a grandson. 


Howarp J. Spore, Dec. 24, 1974. He was born 
in Sandusky, Ohio, Oct. 10, 1889. His wife, 
the former Marie Stubbe, died in February 
1974. They lived in Oberlin from 1923 to 1933 
when Mr. Spore was associated with the 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co. and the Bourne 
Fuller Co. in Cleveland. They had resided in 
Easton, Pa., since 1941 when he became as- 
sociated with the Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
Among others, Mr. Spore leaves a daughter, 
Mrs. Arnold Ralph, in Easton. 


1916 


CORRECTION: Louisa KrieBeEL ADAMS, who 
died June 24, 1974, in Silver Spring, Md., was 
the widow of Ralph S. Adams, ’21, who died 
in 1933. They were not divorced as was in- 
correctly reported in the September-October 
1974 edition. 

Memorial services for Mrs. Adams were held 
in Silver Spring June 30 and at the church to 
which she belonged, Palm Schwenkfelder 
Church in Palm, Pa., July 7. Mrs. Adams’ 
father, Oscar Kriebel, 89, was the first pastor 
there and served some 40 years until his death 
in 1932. Mrs. Adams had resided with her son, 
Ralph E., in Silver Spring for the past two years. 

Mrs. Adams was a niece of the late Amos 
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C. Miller, 89, and a granddaughter of Wells 
W. Miller who attended the Academy 1858-60 
and Mary Caswell Miller who attended the 
Academy 1863-65. 

She taught in Avon, Ohio, while her husband 
was attending Oberlin. When Mr. Adams’ 
father died in 1918, they went to Reading, Pa., 
to manage the family business, St. Lawrence 
Dairy, until Mr. Adams’ brothers returned from 
World War I. The Adamses then taught at 
Perkiomen School where Mrs. Adams’ father 
was headmaster. From 1919-22, while Mr. 
Adams was studying at Penn State where he 
received the A.B., Mrs. Adams and her sister, 
the late Frieda, "15, ran a boarding house for 
students. 

Mrs. Adams was her husband’s secretary 
when he organized and became superintendent 
of the Department of Country Life for the 
Board of Home Missions of the Reformed 
Church in Pennsylvania and later was on the 
staff of the Interseminary Commission for 
Training for the Rural Ministry at Bangor 
Theological Seminary. After his death from 
cancer, she sold life insurance in Boston before 
moving to the Miller family home in Castalia, 
Ohio. 

She was active in 4-H work and dramatics 
and during World War II she worked in defense 
plants in Sandusky. Later she worked in New 
York City. From 1952 to 1962 she was house- 
mother at the Girls Industrial School near Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 

In addition to her son, Mrs. Adams leaves 
daughters Marilyn (Mrs. Benjamin Glover) and 
Corinne (Mrs. Jack Elliott), eight grandchildren 
and nieces Evelyn Adams (Mrs. W. D. Ivey), 
‘46, and Carolyn, 53. 


GERTRUDE GRAVES Hess, Sept. 19, 1974, at Forest 
Hill Manor, her home in Pacific Grove, Calif., 
for the last 3 1/2 years. She taught English 
for many years, and most recently was an ad- 
ministrator at the Navajo Methodist Mission 
School in Farmington, N.M., and at the Mission 
School in Alberquerque. 

She was born Nov. 28, 1893, in Springboro, 
Pa. With other students from Houghton Col- 
lege, she attended Oberlin in her senior year. 

On April 4, 1925, she was married to Phares 
B. Hess, a banker. She taught at schools in 
Albion, Pa.; Rutherford, N.J.; Tifton, Ga.; 
Chanute, Kan., and, in California, at Pacific 
Grove, Huntington Park, El Monte and 
Fullerton. She was also a social worker for 
four years in Los Angeles. 

Her husband died in 1952, and in 1954 she 
accepted an assignment as administrator under 
the Board of Missions of the Methodist Church, 
serving in Florida, Kentucky, South Carolina, 
Virginia and Utah. 

Mrs. Hess leaves a sister, Mrs. G. H. Strachan 
of Santa Barbara, and nephews and nieces. 


1918 


BENJAMIN F. ANpREW, t, Nov. 25, 1974, in 
Cheshire Hospital, Keene, N.H. He was born 
in Buffalo, July 13, 1891, and received the A.B. 
from Dartmouth in 1913. 

The Rev. Mr. Andrew was ordained in the 
Congregational Church of Hebron, N.H., in 
1919 and he married Marion L. Russell of Keene, 
N.H., in 1920. They had two children, Russell 
E. and Frances Williams. 

Mr. Andrew’s chosen work was in the rural 
field or small community. He found quality 
in human relationships in the grass-roots move- 


ment and his work often covered more than 
one community. In Lunenburt, Mass., he 
developed the principle of two churches, Con- 
gregational and Methodist, working together 
as one in the town. Each church kept its own 
financial obligation to its own denomination in- 
tact. As they grew stronger, they built a United 
Parish House, owned by both. 

He held positions in New Hampshire, Maine, 
Ohio and Massachusetts. He retired to Keene 
in 1966. In January 1974 he fell and broke 
his hip, but he recovered extremely well. In 
October, he had a massive coronary which 
caused his death. 


EDNA SorRGEN LOCKNANE, Dec. 20 in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. She was born in 1897 in Kenton, 
Ohio. Before entering Oberlin, she studied at 
Miami U. After graduation she worked for 
the federal government in the War Depart- 
ment, the Census Bureau and the Department 
of Commerce. 

She also did graduate work in English litera- 
ture at George Washington U. 

On Feb. 2, 1922, she was married to Bush 
W. Locknane. He is a retired executive officer 
of the U.S. Food and Drug Administration. 


Rutu S. THayer, Aug. 26, 1974, at Maryville 
Nursing Home, Beaverton, Ore. She was born 
in Fredonia, N.Y., April 30, 1887. Miss Thayer 
majored in physical education and taught at 
Seattle High School, Oregon State College and 
Glendale (Calif.) High School from 1918 to 1938 
when she became a cataloguer at the Oregon 
State Library in Salem. She retired in 1954. 

Miss Thayer enrolled at Oberlin after re- 
ceiving the B.S. at Oregon Agricultural College 
in 1910. She received the M.A. from Columbia 
in 1928. 


1919 


KATHERINE KILMER FARQUHAR, Dec. 12, 1974, 
at Welcome Nursing Home, Oberlin. She was 
born in Cleveland, May 4, 1896, and had been 
a resident of Oberlin since 1940. Her husband, 
Thomas J., ‘18, to whom she was married in 
1919, died in 1967. 

Mrs. Farquhar was a former vice president 
of her class and she served on the Class Presi- 
dent’s Council. In 1958 she was a member of 
the Oberlin-Elyria group for the Delphine 
Hanna Foundation. 

She leaves children Mary Dipman, °45, and 
William K., ’43, brother Robert J. Kilmer, ’32, 
and five grandchildren. Her sisters, Florence, 
20, and Ruth, ’23, are deceased. 


1920 


Goutp (DAN) Bearp, Dec. 25 in the VA Hos- 
pital at Northport, L.I., N.Y. He was the 
second pilot to fly the DC-3 and a pioneer in 
the development of jet transports. 

Mr. Beard retired from American Airlines as 
assistant vice president for safety in 1964 and 
then began work as an aviation consultant and 
as director of flight operations research for the 
Flight Safety Foundation. 

Up until 1962, he flew all of the jet transports, 
helping to develop the Boeing 707, Lockheed’s 
Electra and the Convair 990. 

As a young engineer with Ingersoll-Rand in 
1925, Mr. Beard formed a working association 
with the late William Littlewood that lasted 
more than three decades. They worked to- 
gether at the Fairchild Engine and Aircraft Co. 
and in 1927 joined American Airways, a prede- 
cessor of American Airlines. As chief engineer- 
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ing pilot, Mr. Beard helped provide specifica- 
tions for the DC-3, which he also certified. 

The team also helped develop the DC-6, Con- 
vair 240, DC-7 and flashing navigational lights. 

In World War II Mr. Beard was chief of mili- 
tary engineering pilots with American Airlines’ 
military operations, surveying the trans-Atlantic 
route. He received the Air Medal for making 
an initial survey flight to North Africa for the 
Army Air Transport Command. 

At the close of the war he headed a group 
of engineers and pilots who researched airborne 
radar, and from their work came the installation 
in the 1950's of this navigational aid. 

Early in his career he was a diesel design 
engineer and he sailed the Atlantic and through- 
out the Western hemisphere as an engineer with 
the Globe Line. 

He was born of missionary parents in Foo- 
chow, China, Nov. 13, 1896. He left Oberlin 
for the Army Air Corps in World War I and 
he received an engineering degree from Michi- 
gan in 1925. 

He leaves his wife, Virginia, son Maj. Willard 
F., USAF, daughter Hazel, four sisters and two 
grandchildren. 


1922 


JosePpH Rosen, Aug. 22, 1974. He was born 
in Brooklyn, Feb. 2, 1900, and taught for many 
years at Thomas Jefferson High School there, 
starting in 1924. After his retirement, he usually 
spent the winter in Sarasota, Fla. He and his 
wife, Lillian, attended his 50th reunion at Ober- 
lin in 1972. 


MaBEL Rice SarcHET, July 25, 1974, in Franklin, 
Ohio. She was born Aug. 6, 1898, in Monticello, 
Ind., and studied at the Conservatory 1918-20. 
She also studied at Maryville College. She was 
married to John D. Sarchet, a dentist, Aug. 26, 
1926, in DeGraff, Ohio. They had two daugh- 
ters. 


1923 


RicHarp C. Beatty, D.D.S., Dec. 9 in Palm 
Desert, Calif., at age 76. He was a member 
of the SATC in the fall of 1918 and studied 
at the College again in 1919-20. After receiving 
the D.D.S. from Western Reserve in 1925, he 
opened an office in Oberlin. His wife, Ann 
Potter whom he married in July 1925, studied 
at Oberlin 1925-26. She died in 1947. After 
moving to Cleveland in 1936, where he spe- 
cialized in orthodontia, Dr. Beatty maintained 
a part-time practice in Oberlin. 


Bessie E. SearLe, Dec. 14, 1973, in Shillington, 
Pa. Prior to her retirement in 1961, she was 
librarian at Lititz (Pa.) High School for 28 years. 
She was born in Stouchsburg, Pa., Aug. 12, 1896, 
and she taught English and Latin at high schools 
in Kutztown, Williamsport and Reading, Pa., 
before going to Lititz. She received the M.A. 
from Columbia in 1928. Prior to attending 
Oberlin she taught in Myerstown, Pa. She 
leaves a sister, Rachel, in Stouchsburg. 


1924 


Cuar.Lorre DANN Count, Oct. 17, 1974, at Lake- 
ville, Conn., after a long illness. She was born 
in Harriman, N.Y., Aug. 18, 1902. Prior to her 
marriage in 1931, she was a social worker with 
Associated Charities in Erie, Pa., and taught 
at the high school in Kerhonkson, N.Y. 

Her husband, Elmer Emest Count Jr., was 
a captain inthe Army. He died in 1939. 
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From 1947 to 1956 Mrs. Count was a librarian 
at Hunt Memorial Library in Falls Church, 
Conn. 

She leaves a son, Lt. Col. Elmer E. III, sisters 
Evelyn Dann, 30, Mary Bohlmann, 31, and 
Core Truran, '39, and four grandchildren. Her 
brother, Charles, ‘27, died in 1972. 


Rutu F. Fisuer, Oct. 7 in Oberlin. She was 
born March 19, 1901, in Rochester, Ohio. From 
1924 to 1930 she taught high school mathematics 
and physics at Martins Ferry, Ohio, and there- 
after she taught mathematics and science at 
Harding Junior High School in Lakewood, 
Ohio. 


WILLIAM ORANGE HeEsTER, May 9, 1974, of a 
heart attack following a long illness of Par- 
kinson’s disease. He was born March 7, 1900, 
and was a son of Maria Hicks Hester who at- 
tended the Academy 1873-74 and 1877-78. He 
attended Houghton College before studying at 
Oberlin 1921-23 and received the A.B. from 
Washburn in 1926, majoring in history. 

After doing graduate work at the Univ. of 
Chicago in 1926-27, Mr. Hester operated the 
family farm at Burr Oak, Kan., until the mid- 
30's. He returned to farming 1941-1948 after 
being unemployed and then working on a WPA 
project at Ft. Riley, Kan. From 1948 to his 
retirement in 1965, he worked in the Swift & 
Co. packing house in Omaha. 

His wife, the former Addie Mae Lee whom 
he married in 1954, is deceased. Mr. Hester 
leaves a brother, John, ’22. Brothers C. Floyd, 
‘14, and Harold, 14, are deceased. 


1925 


AGNES (AZNIVE) NERSESSIAN, Nov. 10, 1974, at 
Pondville Hospital in Norwood, Mass. In 
recent years she was a neurologist and physician 
at the Veterans Administration Hospital in 
Boston. 

She was born Dec. 15, 1902, in Bitlis, 
Armenia. During World War I she was 
orphaned and subsequently the Stapletons, a 
missionary family of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, brought 
her to this country. 

Miss Nersessian received the M.D. from 
Temple in 1932. After internship at the New 
England Hospital for Women and Children, she 
was on the staffs of Northampton State Hospital 
and Foxboro State Hospital. She went into 
private practice in Boston and Norwood in 1939. 
During World War II, she treated battle- 
fatigued G.I.’s in the Pacific and was the first 
woman physician to arrive in New Guinea in 
1944. 

For her service during the Battle for New 
Guinea, she was awarded the Bronze Medal. 


1926 


Rutu WeEtcH DresseE, Dec. 7, 1974. She took 
courses at the Conservatory and in the College 
of Arts and Sciences 1922-24 and was a teacher 
in the Detroit schools. She leaves a cousin, 
Virginia Brown Snow, ‘36. 


MARTHA TIEDTKE JAYNE, Nov. 29 at Orlando, 
Fla., her residence since 1938. She was born 
in Toledo, March 11, 1903, and attended Ober- 
lin in 1922-23. She later was graduated from 
Katherine Gibbs Secretarial School in Boston. 

Mrs. Jayne was one of the prime movers in 
establishing the Central Florida Blood Bank. 
She leaves her husband, William H., two chil- 
dren, two sisters and four grandchildren. 


DorotHy LAInc WuNDERLICH, Dec. 3, 1974, after 
a heart attack. She was born Dec. 22, 1905, 
in Swissvale, Pa., and taught English in 
Duquesne, Pa., prior to her marriage to Charles 
H. Wunderlich in 1930. 

Mrs. Wunderlich was women’s page editor 
of the Donora, Pa., Herald-American 1937-40 
and chief clerk in the Donora OPA 1941-45. 
Until 1950 she was a secretary in the Donora 
public schools. 

She leaves two children and four grand- 
children. 


1927 


CATHERINE ABBEY Brown, Nov. 16, 1974, at 
Sewickley, Pa. She was born in Cleveland, 
Aug. 29, 1905. Prior to her marriage in 1934 
to Andrew Naismith Brown, she taught physical 
education at the Franklin School in Buffalo and 
was swimming instructor at the Buffalo Athletic 
Club. 

After her husband's death, she lived in Dun- 
dee, Ill., and taught in Lakewood Middle School 
before returning to Pittsburgh in 1972. She 
leaves three children and five grandchildren. 


1929 


ANDREW M. FREEMAN, September 1974. He 
was a resident of Colorado Springs, Colo. He 
came to Oberlin from Pine Bluff, Ark., and 
attended only seven months before discon- 
tinuing his education for financial reasons. He 
maintained a loyalty to the Class of 1929. 

After leaving school, Mr. Freeman moved 
to California and took a job with the Southern 
Pacific Railroad where he worked for more than 
37 years. During the depression he made 33 
cents an hour as an employee of Postal Tele- 
graph. In 1941 he took a “temporary” addi- 
tional job as teletype operator for Blythe & 
Co., a brokerage firm. This job lasted 23 1/2 
years. 

He married the former May R. Reynolds and 
they had three sons and eight grandchildren. 


ALPHONSE A. GaAILEwicz, Dec. 25, 1974, of a 
massive hemorrhage caused by a duodenal 
ulcer. He was aged 67. 

Born in Pittsburgh, he was a resident of the 
Dunkirk-Fredonia, N.Y., community for 30 
years prior to retiring to San Diego eight years 
ago. 

Mr. Gailewicz, a violinist, received the 
Mus.M. from Oberlin in 1934. As an under- 
graduate, he played his senior recital with the 
Faculty String Quartet. He did post-graduate 
study at Berkeley. 

He married Margaret Mae Baumgaraune:, 29, 
also a violinist, in 1928. She died last Aug. 
6. 

Mr. Gailewicz taught for 30 years as associate 
professor in the music department at SUNY 
College Fredonia. He was concertmaster of 
five orchestras, the last being the Erie (Pa.) 
Philharmonic. He participated in many cham- 
ber music groups and was a soloist with the 
Erie Philharmonic and the Fredonia Chamber 
Orchestra. He was past-president of a Kiwanis 
Club and a charter member of the New York 
chapter of the American String Teachers As- 
sociation. 

Mr. Gailewicz leaves daughters Mrs. John 
Brobst of Bradford Woods, Pa., Dr. Greta 
Morine of Fremont, Calif., and Mrs. Stephen 
Uliano of San Diego, three brothers, two sisters 
and seven grandchildren. 
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1930 


Henry A. ROeEMER Jr., Dec. 8 in Sharon, Pa., 
after a long illness. He was president of Sharon 
Steel Corp. 1950-55 and had an extensive career 
in the steel industry, dating from 1929 when 
he left Oberlin in his junior year because he 
was anxious to get into business and “stop fool- 
ing around with books.” 

Mr. Roemer was born in Struthers, Ohio, Jan. 
17,1909. He was a basketball letterman at Can- 
ton (Ohio) McKinley High School and played 
on the undefeated freshman basketball team 
at Oberlin in 1927. 

In March 1929 he went to work for $100 a 
month at the Superior Steel Co. in Canton. 
Determined to find his own niche in a field 
where his father was then president of Conti- 
nental Steel Corp., “Young Henry” sold steel 
for Republic Steel and other companies and 
moved around a lot early in his career. In 
1936, he became district sales manager for Pitts- 
burg Steel at Charlotte, N.C., and later became 
assistant general manager of sales. In 1946 he 
became president of Detroit Seamless Steel 
Tubes Co., then president of Detroit Tube and 
Steel Co., then vice president of Sharon Steel 
in 1947. After leaving the presidency, he was 
manager of the Cleveland district office of Pitts- 
burgh Metallurgical Co. Inc. 

Mr. Roemer was director emeritus of Sharon 
Tube Co., trustee emeritus of Westminster 
College and a former director of Shenango 
Metalcraft Co. 

He leaves his wife, the former Helen Decker 
whom he married in 1930, three children, 
brothers Jack J. and James A., 27, two sisters 
and six grandchildren. 


1931 


MARGARET FRANCIS SCHMIDT, Oct. 8, 1974, at 
Williamsburg (Va.) Community Hospital after 
a short illness. A resident of the Williamsburg- 
Yorktown area for 41 years, she had been presi- 
dent of Schmidt Florist Inc. since 1939 and of 
Schmidt Music Shop Inc. since 1942. 

Mrs. Schmidt was born July 19, 1909, in 
Connellsville, Pa. She had been a_physio- 
therapist at the Industrial Home for Crippled 
Children in Pittsburgh and a health education 
instructor at the YWCA there. After her mar- 
riage to Joseph Schmidt in 1933, she was assis- 
tant postmaster at the Yorktown Post Office 
from 1935 to 1939. 

She had been active in the Red Cross swim- 
ming program for almost 50 years and was the 
first chairman of volunteers for the Red Cross 
blood program in Williamsburg. 

She leaves her husband and a daughter, Mrs. 
Robert Korycki of Reiserstown, Md. 


1934 


Emit A. Houz, Oct. 30, 1974, in Ann Arbor, 
Mich., where he was professor of music, chair- 
man of the music education department, and 
music education doctoral adviser at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Recently he also was coordi- 
nator of performing organizations. 

Mr. Holz was born Dec. 25, 1912, in Detroit 
and he was educated in the public schools of 
Coldwater, Mich. In addition to the School 
Mus.B. from Oberlin, he received the M.F.A. 
in music education from Carnegie Tech in 1948 
and the Ph.D. from Michigan in 1960. 

From 1934 to 1952 he taught instrumental 
music in the Weirton (W.Va.) public schools. 
He was associate professor of music at West 
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Liberty (W.Va.) State College from then until 
he went to Michigan in 1958. 

Mr. Holz was flutist in the Wheeling Sym- 
phony 1940-50 and conductor of the Ann Arbor 
Symphony 1964-70. He also directed the Ann 
Arbor Civic Summer Band for several years. 
He was part-time instructor in the Ann Arbor 
Public Schools 1962-64 and his duties consisted 
of directing the concert band at the high school. 
He was a member of the editorial board of 
Music Educators Journal 1966-70, research 
chairman of Michigan Music Educators As- 
sociation 1964-70 and a member of MENC. He 
and Roger E. Jacobi wrote “Teaching Band 
Instruments to Beginners” (Prentice-Hall 1966). 

He leaves his wife, the former Jeannette Willis 
whom he married in 1939, and a_ brother, 
William. 


1935 


Louise LAMB MoHRMAN, March 17, 1974. She 
was born Aug. 25, 1935, in Brooklyn, N.Y. She 
leaves her husband, Car] R. 


1938 


ELEANOR Fie_ps Hicks, July 18, 1974, at her 
home in La Canada, Calif., a suburb of Los 
Angeles. She had been seriously ill since the 
fall of 1973. 

Mrs. Hicks was born in Bedford, Ind., Aug. 
3, 1916, and was married to Bud, °39, in 1941. 
She was active in many civic and social activities 
in the Los Angeles area. 

She leaves her husband and one son, Jeff, 
who graduated from Pomona College in 1973. 


Harry D. Potster, Oct. 3 at his home in Stam- 
ford, Conn. Since 1953 he had been a specialist 
in modern physical optics for the Perkin-Elmer 
Corp. of Wilton, Conn. 

He was born in Cleveland, Sept. 13, 1916, 
and majored in physics at Oberlin. He was 
a member of Phi Beta Kappa, and he received 
the M.S. from Ohio State in 1940 and the Ph.D. 
from the Institute of Optics at the Univ. of 
Rochester in 1946. 

Mr. Polster was project engineer for the 
Perkin-Elmer Auroral Patrol Spectograph, an 
instrument designed and built for use during 
the International Geophysical Year (1957-58) 
and he was involved with the production of 
optical systems for the Satellite Tracking 
Camera which was used to photograph the earth 
satellite during IGY. 

Before joining Perkin-Elmer, Mr. Polster 
was associated with the Thin Film Laboratory 
of the Institute of Optics at Rochester and with 
the television engineering department of 
Stromberg-Carlson Corp. in Rochester. 

He leaves his wife, the former Ruth Steidlitz 
whom he married in 1943, and four children, 
including Marjorie, 71. 


1941 


STANLEY R. Burns, Oct. 8, 1974, after a heart 
attack, at his home in Benton Harbor, Mich. 
He had passed his pilot's physical a month 
earlier and he and his wife (Dorothy Swigert, 
‘41) were planning to start a 90-day freighter 
trip to East Africa in January. 

Mr. Burns took early retirement in 1971 as 
an executive with the Whirlpool Corp. He 
started with the firm in 1946 and became direc- 
tor of manufacturing engineering in 1954. In 
1966-67 he was on special assignment to the 
firm’s Insa Mfg. Co. subsidiary in Venezuela. 


He continued on special assignment to the 
Thomas Organ Co. in Los Angeles and in 1968 
was on special assignment to the John Ingles 
Co. in Toronto. 

He was born in Pittsburgh, Oct. 5, 1920, and 
served there in Navy ordnance during World 
War II. He later was an ensign aboard the 
carrier Roosevelt. 

Mr. Burns was past president of the Fremont 
(Ohio) Chamber of Commerce and Kiwanis 
Club and a trustee of the First United Presby- 
terian Church. In Toronto he was deacon in 
the Timothy Eaton Memorial Church. He 
served on the Alumni Association’s Awards 
Committee 1964-66 and he was class president 
1961-66. 

In addition to his wife whom he married in 
1942, he leaves his mother, Mrs. Melva Burns, 
sons Larry, 65, Donald, 68, Thomas and James, 
72, and four grandchildren. 


1942 


ArpAD Bakay, t, Nov. 14, 1974, at his home 
in Akron, Ohio, after a one-year illness. He 
was pastor of the old First Hungarian Evangeli- 
cal and Reformed Church in Akron for 37 years. 
He retired in 1963 and then became minister 
of visitation at the First United Church of 
Christ until 1973. 

For 10 years, beginning in 1929, he was 
pastor of a church in Gary, Ind., before return- 
ing to the Akron church. 

The Rev. Mr. Bakay was born in Hungary 
and went to Akron in 1915. He received the 
A.B. from Heidelberg, was a graduate of 
Franklin Marshall Seminary and received an 
M.A. from the U. of Akron. 


KENNETH W. CLEMENT, 68h, Nov. 29 in Cleve- 
land a few days after a stroke. A Cleveland 
surgeon, he was in 1970 the first black candi- 
date in Ohio to seek the nomination for a U.S. 
Senate seat. 

Howard U., Kent State and the Ohio College 
of Podiatric Medicine numbered him among 
their trustees. He was a member of the Oberlin 
Alumni Board and also on the alumni advisory 
presidential search committee. 

In the 1960's he managed two campaigns for 
Carl B. Stokes, who became in 1967 the first 
elected black mayor of a major U.S. city — 
Cleveland. Dr. Clement’s efforts in behalf of 
civil rights and Medicare legislation were 
diversified, as he lobbyed and testified before 
Congress, worked with a number of groups and 
associations, and supported the United Free- 
dom Movement’s “freedom school” classroom 
boycott in Cleveland in the 1960's, telling news- 
men that if any move were made to force black 
children back into public schools, he would 
provide medical excuses for them as “sociologi- 
cally ill.” 

Dr. Clements held high positions with local 
and state units of the National Urban League, 
the NAACP and the ACLU. He was a former 
member of the Cleveland Community Rela- 
tions Board and had been vice-chairman of the 
Cuyahoga County Democratic Party. 

President John F. Kennedy appointed him 
to the 1963-65 National Social Security Ad- 
visory Council, which represented the first 
appointment of either a black or physician to 
the council. The Social Security amendments 
of 1965 and 1970 included recommendations 
of that council. 

In 1965, President Lyndon B. Johnson ap- 
pointed him to the three-member Presidential 
Appeals Board of the National Selective Service 
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System, and to the first Hospital Insurance 
Benefits Advisory Council. 

He was appointed a trustee of Kent State 
in 1969 and last year he was reappointed to 
a nine-year term. He taught surgery at Case 
Western Reserve College of Medicine. 

Dr. Clement was born Feb. 24, 1920, in 
Pittsylvania County, Va. He was an Amos 
Miller Scholarship holder at Oberlin. In 1942 
he married Ruth B. Doss. 

He received his M.D. from Howard U. in 
1945 and did his internship and residency in 
New York and Cleveland. He was a member 
of the surgical staffs of St. Luke’s and Mary- 
mount hospitals in Cleveland. He had prac- 
ticed at a number of other hospitals, and he 
practiced in the Air Force from 1951 to 1953. 
His private practice began in Cleveland in 1953. 

Dr. Clement was a member of numerous civic 
and professional groups and a recipient of many 
honors, including awards from the National 
Medical Association and Americans for 
Democratic Action. 

He leaves his wife, son Michael, 68, and twin 
daughters, Lia and Leslie. 


Irvin G. Wy.utr, A.M., Oct. 25, 1974, in Kenosha, 
Wis., after a heart attack. He had been chan- 
cellor of the University of Wisconsin-Parkside 
since its inception in 1966 and was responsible 
for building it from scratch to a $40 million 
campus with an enrollment of 5,300. 

Mr. Wyllie was born in Pittsburgh, Jan. 3, 
1920, and received the A.B. from Westminster 
in 1941. His A.M. at Oberlin was in American 
history. After serving in the Army and teaching 
history at Westminster he became a University. 
Fellow in History at Wisconsin (1946) where 
he received the Ph.D. in 1949. As a research 
assistant at Wisconsin he was co-author of a 
two volume history of the University. 

Before joining the Wisconsin faculty in 1957, 
Mr. Wyllie taught at the universities of Mary- 
land and Missouri. He also was a Fulbright 
lecturer in Sweden and a Ford Faculty Fellow 
at Cornell. He was chairman of the history 
department at Madison when he took over the 
Parkside campus. 

His 1954 book, “The Self-Made Man in 
America, the Myth of Rags to Riches,” was 
selected by President Kennedy in 1963 for inclu- 
sion in the permanent White House Library. 

He leaves his wife, Harriet, and three chil- 
dren. 
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Harry C. Warpte, Nov. 18, 1974, at City Hos- 
pital in Akron, Ohio. He retired last August 
as manager of the B.F. Goodrich employe 
communications department which he founded 
in 1954. He had been a Goodrich employee 
since 1949. 

Mr. Wardle was born in Milford, Del., Sept. 
28,1922. He first enrolled at Oberlin as a mem- 
ber of the Navy V-12 unit after studying at 
Loyola and the U. of Michigan. He returned 
to Oberlin after service with the Marine Corps. 

He was founder, past president and _ past 
chairman of the board of the Industrial Com- 
munication Council and he also directed Akron 
area industrial communications programs 
under auspices of the Chamber of Commerce. 

He leaves his wife (Jane Lower, "47) whom 
he married in 1947, five children and two grand- 
children. 
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Craic BERNSTEIN is working for the United 
Bank & Trust Co. in Madison, Wis. He is living 
with Peter Garst and Bit Coun at 722 E. 
Johnson St., Madison, Wis., 53703. 

WILLIAM MAIBEN has moved to 1325 E. 13 
St. S., Salt Lake City, Utah 84105. He is study- 
ing music at the University of Utah. 

PAMELA RoBINSON is a_ professional assis- 
tant at Cuyahoga Community College and is 
living at 3991 E. 142 St., Cleveland, Ohio 44128. 

In November, Epwarp Zaccaro began work 
as a volunteer with VISTA. He is an “educa- 
tion curriculum specialist” with United Tribes 
in Bismarck, N.D. United Tribes was founded 
in 1968, is funded by the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, and works primarily in vocational edu- 
cation and the G.E.D. (high © school 
equivalency) program. Ed will be studying 
the curriculum and recommending changes. 

Everett P. WILLIAMS Jr. reports that instead 
of studying at Columbia U. as he had planned 
earlier, he is pianist/actor with VOICES Inc. 
in New York City. His address: 1230 Amster- 
dam, #359, New York, N.Y. 10027. 
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HELEN Fincu and Leslie Boyd Gamble Jr. 
were married Nov. 23 at Englewood, Ohio. 
Lynn Lassen, 75, was a bridesmaid. Helen and 
her husband, a Susquehanna alumnus, are 
grad students at Penn State. 

PauL Grayson is working in the foreign cur- 
rency department of the Israel Discount Bank, 
11 Ben Yehuda St., Jerusalem, and playing 
basketball with the local Israeli League. Cur- 
rent address: 3 Shimoni St. (Apt. 9), Jerusalem, 
Israel. 

SARAH Hersu is in Japan studying violin with 
Suzuki. 

Eric Hicks is living at 41 Amagansett Dr., 
Sound Beach, L.IL, N.Y. 11789. He is sharing 
a house with two others — about 15 miles from 
campus — and is enjoying his piano study with 
Gilbert Kalish at SUNY Stony Brook. 

KAREN JOHNSON has transferred from educa- 
tion to sociology at the U. of Chicago after 
being offered “a sizable fellowship from the 
American Sociological Association.” She is 
working on a series of critical papers on status- 
attainment models under the supervision of 
Charles Bidwell and she plans to write a paper 
on mobility patterns of blacks under James S. 


Coleman and William Cummings. Address: 
5212 S. Kimbark Ave., Chicago, Ill. 60615. 

Married: Paut LompBarpi and Anne K. 
Olds, ‘74, Aug. 9, 1974, in Massachusetts. 
Tom ForsyTHE was best man and Stu Owen 
was usher. Margaret Tresch, 74, was maid of 
honor and Cynthia Elek, "74, was bridesmaid. 
Address: 1201 S. Scott St., Apt. 329, Arlington, 
Va. 22204. 

NATHAN Massey is doing pre-med work at 
Temple and is working as a psychiatric aide 
at Friends’ Hospital. He is sharing an apart- 
ment in the Germantown area with Robert 
Klotz, ‘72, who is an associate software specialist 
with the Digital Equipment Corp. Address: 
6200 Wayne Ave., Apt. 302A, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 19144. 

SEAN M. Neat has become account executive 
of Anthony M. Franco Inc., Detroit — 
Michigan's largest public relations firm. 

RicH Orvorr is alive and, well, in Chicago. 
Address: 2553 W. Lunt Ave., 60645. “I don’t 
live there (my folks do), but I visit there often.” 
At last report, he was behind in his writing and 
“still in my late November artistic slump two 
days after I was supposed to have started my 
early December slump.” 

NicHoLas RigsER has been working with 
Open Media, a group establishing a listener- 
supported community radio station in Chicago. 

Cur RoruscHitp and Hemi McCLeLLaN 
were married Nov. 29 in Fairchild Chapel, 
Oberlin. Grover Zinn, associate professor of 
religion, and Charles Lippy, former assistant 
professor of religion who is now at Miami U., 
officiated. Chip and Heidi are living in Boston 
where he is in his first year of law school at 
Boston U. and she is looking for a job. Address: 
100 Brainerd Rd., Apt. 11, Allston, Mass. 02134. 

Noau STRECKER has been traveling since last 
June to Paris, Greece (during the Cyprus crisis), 
Amsterdam and Milan (where he taught En- 
glish). Then he joined some friends exploring 
northern Africa ina VW camper. 
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BARBARA BLUMENTHAL is enrolled at the U. 
of Colorado Law School. 

ELLEN JENKINS and Peter Bent, "73, were 
married Aug. 31, 1974, in Greensboro, Vt. 
Tony WALL was best man. Many Oberlinians 
attended. Ellen completed the M.Ed. at Ohio 
U. last summer and has been a learning dis- 
abilities tutor in a rural public school near 
Athens, Ohio. Peter expected to receive the 
B.S. in zoology at Ohio U. in December 1974. 

MICHELE OHLING is a loan servicer for FHA 
subsidized 235 loans and hopes to attend gradu- 
ate school next fall. Address: 3643 S.E. 28th 
Ave., Portland, Ore. 97202. 

ROBERTA QUANCE is a first-year grad student 
in Romance studies at Cornell. 

SHIRA Rosan is now in Boston, writing, study- 
ing karate, teaching self-defense for women and 
“going to lots of movies.” She has “a big yellow 
dog and a tiny apartment, both of which I share 
with Kathy Craig, 73.” Address: 240 Marl- 
borough St., No. 10, Boston, Mass. 02116. 

Peccy SANSING Walter and her husband, 
Gary, have moved to Houston, Texas, from 
Rochester, N.Y., where Gary was. assistant 
manager of the Flagship-Rochester Hotel and 
she was assistant to the director of advertising 
of the Gannett Newspaper Co. Gary now is 
attending the U. of Houston’s School of Hotel 
and Restaurant Management. Peggy has be- 
come a placement consultant with the M.David 
Lowe Co. Home address: 10910 Gulf Freeway, 
Apt. #176, Houston 77034. 
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Rosin SILVERBLATT is enrolled in a master’s 
program in art history and museum studies at 
George Washington U. 

Ray Urwin has received a traineeship in 
orchestral conducting at SUNY Stony Brook 
under Arthur Weisberg, conductor of New 
York’s Contemporary Chamber Ensemble, and 
Ronald Roseman, co-principal oboist of the 
New York Philharmonic. He’s active in Ba- 
roque ensembles and in charge of the avant- 
garde Mostly from the Last Decade concert 
series. Recently he performed part of Bach's 
Musical Offering and two cantatas with flautist 
Samuel Baron and the Long Island Bach Society, 
and accompanied a concert by the Stony Brook 
Chamber Choir. In June he was an organist 
in a Mass for choir and two organs by Vierne, 
and accompanied a concert by the Benjamin 
Locke Chorale, both in Toledo, Ohio. He gave 
the Milwaukee premiere of Messiaen’s Medita- 
tions, and was to play this work as part of the 
recital series at St. Thomas Church, New York 


City. He is also doing organ work at St. 
Peter's Church, Bayshore, N.Y. Address: Music 
Department, S.U.N.Y., Stony Brook, N.Y. 
11790. 
1971 

Larry ABRAHAM has moved to 630 W. 


172nd St. (#33), New York, N.Y. 10032 and is 
“trying desperately” to make this his last year 
of finishing the Ed.D. His dissertation topic 
is neurophysiological examination of vestibular 
pathways in the brain of a cat. 

After two years of teaching strings in Boca 
Raton, Fla., CHARLET ALLSHOUSE has moved to 
Bridgewater-Raritan, N.J. She has found 
teaching strings “very rewarding.” Address: 
203 Shepherd Ave., Bound Brook, N.J. 08805. 

PETER Brest has begun a two-year program 
leading to the M.S.W. at Columbia School of 
Social Work. Address: 21 W. 12 St., New York, 
N.Y. 10011. 

Mary Louise CoHEN has moved to 4301 Kent- 
bury Drive, Bethesda, Md. 20014 because it is 
close to the elementary school where she 
teaches third grade. “The sociologist in me 
loved the city,” she says, but she didn’t like 
being a commuter. 

BARBARA COHN is continuing her study of 
modern dance in New York City. Last sum- 
mer she studied technique, repertory and per- 
formed in informal dance workshops at Ameri- 
can U.’s Wolf Trap program in which profes- 
sional dancers are in residence on the univer- 
sitys campus. Address: c/o Bosgarz, 194 W. 
10th St., New York, N.Y. 10014. 

JOHN FRENCH has returned to the “realm 
of academia” after 2 1/2 years as a math and 
chemistry teacher with the Peace Corps in Ma- 
laysia and is “well intrenched” in the biochemis- 
try doctoral program at Michigan. He spent 
last summer climbing mountains and visiting 
old friends. Address: 344 S. Division St. (Apt. 
103), Ann Arbor, Mich. 48108. 

PrisciLLa KING is in her second year on the 
music department faculty at Chung Chi Col- 
lege, Chinese University of Hong Kong. She 
teaches up to 20 applied piano lessons and lec- 
tures a piano pedagogy and literature course. 
Priscilla also plays in concerts as soloist, ac- 
companist and as member of chamber 
ensemble, She teaches privately at her home: 
39, Wong Nei Chong Road, 11/B; Happy Man- 
sion, Happy Valley; Hong Kong. _ Since 
returning to Hong Kong in August 1973 after 
receiving the Mus.M. from U. Texas-Austin 
where she had a teaching assistantship 1972- 
73, Priscilla has played in more than 30 concerts. 
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Kiaus/JURGEN Kraatz was graduated third 
in his class at Mannheim U. Law School, and 
has been accepted as a Ph.D. candidate in law, 
studying the problems of commercial law with- 
in the European community. 

After applying to 97 high schools, Davip 
LipToN is one of two math teachers at Walling- 
ford (Vt.) High School, teaching 6 1/2 classes 
a day, grades 7-12, and he expects to receive 
the M.S.T. at Boston College this summer. He 
finds that Vermont is beautiful and he likes 
teaching even though Vermont “rivals New 
Hampshire and Mississippi for its enthusiastic 
resistance to any changes beneficial to either 
students or teachers.” Address: 17 E. Washing- 
ton St., Rutland, Vt. 05701. Phone (802) 775- 
1824. 

Farzap Moazep returned to Iran last Feb- 
ruary after receiving the M.B.A. in December 
1973. He has been working since then as 
“managing director of a baby manufacturing 
company.” Address: P.O. Box 11-1819, Tehran, 
Iran. Phone 68-1876. 

PaM PROTHRO was graduated from law school 
at North Carolina last May and passed the N.C. 
bar exams last summer. Now she’s a labor law 
editor for a legal publishing firm. Address: 
510 7th St. N.E., Washington, D.C. 20002. 

Lesuige YAGER is in her final year at the U. 
of Toronto. 
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KAREN BAUMAN is an instructor in music at 
Skidmore. 

Conrap and EILEEN (HOWELL) CARLBERG are 
no longer married and they maintain separate 
residences. Conrad's latest address is 12111 
Melody Drive (Apt. 201), Denver, Colo. 80234. 
He is working on the Ph.D. in educational re- 
search. Eileen is working on the Ph.D. in 
political science/Asian studies and will go to 
Japan next summer to do research on Japanese 
women. Her address is 525 Twenty-second St., 
Boulder, Colo. 80302. 

Grec FULKERSON has traded “group insurance 
policies, pension plans and other perquisites” 
of Cleveland Orchestra membership for a first 
violinist’s chair with the Audubon Quartet, a 
newspaper feature says. Members of the quartet 
are studying at SUNY Binghamton and have 
a tour schedule that includes the Midwest, 
Southern states and Europe. Clyde Shaw Jr.. 
71, is also a member of the quartet. . 

Rosin Garrett and Carl Vaccaro were mar- 
ried Aug. 10, 1974, in Philadelphia. She is an 
advanced staff nurse in the maternity section 
of Jefferson Hospital and is pursuing her mas- 
ter’s in maternity nursing at the U. of Pennsyl- 
vania. Her husband is an assistant attorney 
general with the Pennsylvania Department of 
Justice. Oberlinians at the wedding were 
LORRAINE RosaL, DEBORAH DEMY PETERSON, 
RicHARD WassERBLY and ANN  ROSENKRANZ 
who has completed a master’s in special edu- 
cation at Boston U. 

Pianist Lypia ELisABETH HOLLANDER made 
her New York debut Dec. 14 at Carnegie Recital 
Hall. Her special interest in recent years has 
been a concentrated study of the entire key- 
board literature of Mozart. 

Rick HybEtL joined the Dartmouth faculty 
in the economics department last fall. His 
wife (TERRY Bare) finds the prospects for work- 
ing in Hanover are fairly slim, but she’s “having 
a good vacation after four years of working.” 
rice 4 North Park St. (#1), Hanover, N.H. 


Jupy JENSEN received the M.S.W. at the 
U. of Pittsburgh in 1972 and worked as a thera- 
pist at a Pittsburgh child guidance clinic until 
last July. She is undertaking “a year or so of 
travel” and after three months in Morocco she 
was to “cross the Sahara Desert from Algeria 
to tour other parts of Africa” beginning in Janu- 
ary. Mail will be forwarded to her if sent in 
care of C. M. Jensen, Route 1, Box 251, Sandy, 
Ore., 97055. 

KAREN JOHNSON made her New York debut 
at Carnegie Recital Hall in November. She 
was the only singer chosen to perform there 
from the 1974 competition of the Concert Artists 
Guild, an organization dedicated to furthering 
the careers of young musical artists. 

Rocer and Diane (Katzenberg, 71) PHELPs 
have moved to upstate New York where he 
works for the Catskill Center for Conservation 
and Development and she is working for 
Planned Parenthood. Daughter Dona Allegra 
will be one year old Jan. 31. Temporary ad- 
dress: Coopers Lake Road, Bearsville, N.Y. 
12409. 

SusAN RENNA Grijalva is still working full 
time as an elementary music specialist. Last 
January she received a Ford Foundation fellow- 
ship to enter the Mus.Ed.M. program at the 
College of the Holy Names in Oakland, Calif. 
She is working with a special emphasis in the 
area of Kodaly. New address: 159 Middlefield 
Drive, San Francisco, Calif. 94132. 

Puytus Visocan, M.D., is living in Ann 
Arbor and has a residency in ophthalmology 
at the U. of Michigan Hospital. 
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Biz GLeNN Harralson and her husband, 
John, are in Adana, Turkey, for two years. He 
is serving his military obligation in the Air Force 
as obstetrician-gynecologist. Address: Maj. 
John D. Harralson, TUSLOG DET. 47, PSC 
1536, APO N.Y. 09289. 

Dessy Haines and her husband are in 
Washington, D.C., “pursuing our individual re- 
search interests for about six months to a year.” 
After that they will most likely be returning 
to their former address in Chicago to finish dis- 
sertations and begin the job hunt. Address: 
711 E St. S.E., Washington, D.C., 20003. 

CORRECTION: Linpa Hanson Cox, not 
her husband, Richard, is organist at Pearson 
Memorial Methodist Church in Trenton, N.]J. 
Richard is a singer. He and Linda have re- 
cently started a teen-age choir in their church 
and Richard is the director. However, Linda 
does much of the work, such as searching for 
music, arranging music, working with small 
groups, etc. They have about 18 enthusiastic 
members. 

EUGENE E. KatisH has become an instructor 
in the humanities department of Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute. 

PETER Maucu is interning at the St. Louis 
Univ. Group Hospitals. Next July he plans to 
start his residency at the Joint Center for Radia- 
tion Therapy in Boston. Current address: 6316 
N. Rosebury (#3W), St. Louis, Mo. 63105. 

Lucy Morse has finished undergraduate 
work at Trinity College, majoring in dance- 
psychology, and is doing graduate work at 
Hunter College in dance therapy. New ad- 
dress: 182 Grand St. (5L), New York, N.Y. 
10013. 

ALBERT STANZIANO spent last fall playing 
piano recitals in Switzerland and Germany and 
plans are being made for return engagements 


in the fall of 1975. 
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DAN CARLSON now lives in Seattle with his 
wife, Sheri Reder, who is attending grad school 
at the U. of Washington. Dan heads a task 
force on human services for King County, Wash. 
Address: 5023 Eighth Ave., N.E., Seattle. Wash. 
98105. 

Ropert and ANNE (SHATKIN) Hoyer are 
parents of Jed Daniel, born in December 1973. 
Bobby has completed medical school and is 
working towards a master’s degree in Public 
Health while waiting to begin a pediatric resi- 
dency in July. Anne has been teaching parent 
education classes part-time and plans to resume 
her former work with hospital outpatients until 
she and her husband move from Minneapolis 
this spring. 

Scotr and Corinne ScHILLIN are parents of 
Tamara Beth, born Nov. 23, 1974. Scott is still 
teaching at the North Carolina School of the 
Arts. Address: 1300 Abingdon Way, Winston 
Salem, N.C. 27106. 
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Danica MILLER Eskind teaches “fashion re- 
cycling” — new ways to adapt old clothes into 
current styles — at the Rochester (N.Y.) Mu- 
seum and Science Center. She is also a 
costumer at the Nazareth Arts Center and 
Bristol Valley Playhouse. Her husband 
(Andrew, '68) is assistant director of the Inter- 
national Museum of Photography at George 
Eastman House. 

STEPHEN and Nancy (HAWLEY) Morrison 
are parents of Dawn Kristin, born June 21, 1974. 
Steve continues to teach African Studies at Du- 
quesne and Nancy is a secretary in the D.U. 
school of pharmacy, after having taught physi- 
cal education classes at the Greater Pittsburgh 
YWCA for two years. Last May, Nancy re- 
ceived her M.S. Ed. at Duquesne. 

MicHAEL Murray has been promoted to 
associate professor of geology at Louisiana 
State. He notes that the appointment is “be- 
cause of — or despite — my responsibilities 
as director of the LSU Geochemistry Labora- 
tory, advisor of undergraduate geology majors 
and academic director of the LSU geology field 
camp at Colorado Springs.” 

LAwrRENCE PiPeR is doing post-doctoral 
work (his third post doc) at the U. of Pittsburgh 
(Address: 6406 Forward Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
15217). He previously spent a year doing post- 
doctoral work in chemistry at Queen Mary Col- 
lege in London (part of the U. of London). 
While there he and his wife, Hazel, became 
parents of Jeremy Rylan, now one year old. 


1966 


Davw M. Biopcerr has been appointed 
assistant counsel in the general counsel's office 
of the University of California in Berkeley. 

Joun F. Duykers’ New Port Costa Players, 
an opera company he founded and directs, has 
joined forces with the East Bay Music Center 
in Richmond, Calif., to conduct a music theater 
training program and collaborate on perfor- 
mances. 

Juprra GLENN Samson and_ her husband, 
Duke, have returned from | 1/2 years in Paris 
and Zurich where he held a clinical neurosurgi- 
cal fellowship in microneurosurgery from the 
French and Swiss governments and she did pre 
and post-operative research in therapy with 
pediatric surgical patients. They are back in 
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Dallas where Duke (Stanford 65) is finishing 
his last year of a neurosurgical residency and 
Judi is finishing research for the Ph.D. at Wash- 
ington U. in clinical child psychology. She is 
doing research in cheating behavior in children 
with learning disabilities and in normal 
achievers. Before they went to Europe she was 
a clinical instructor in child psychology at 
Southwestern Medical School division of 
psychology and was a therapist and consultant 
for the child psychiatry in-patient unit at Chil- 
dren’s Hospital and a consultant to the Dallas 
school system. 

JANA HesseR has completed the Ph.D. in 
anthropology at Penn and is a medical an- 
thropologist at the Institute for Cancer Research 
in Philadelphia. 

Danie H. SHapira has been sworn in as an 
assistant U.S. attorney in U.S. District Court 
in Pittsburgh. Formerly he was director of the 
Pennsylvania Crime Commission office in Pitts- 
burgh. 

CATHERINE SNOw is on a year’s leave of ab- 
sence from the Institute for General Linguistics 
at the U. of Amsterdam to do research at the 
Unit for Medical Applications of Psychology 
at Cambridge, England. She plans to return 
to Amsterdam for at least a year or two in Jan- 
uary, 1976. 

Nancy TapPEN Kagan gave a vocal recital 
in December at the Municipal Art Gallery 
Theater in Los Angeles. Anne Lloyd Young, 
08, was clarinetist. 

Reviewing SHERYLL McManus _ Barnes’ 
first solo recital at the U. of Missouri St. Louis, 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch called her “an ac- 
complished player” whose Scarlatti Sonatas 
were “marvelously poised . . . projected with 
just the right sense of stylishness and buoyancy.” 

MurieL Minot Beasor was choreographer 
and musical director of the Sudbury (Mass.) 
Players in “Of Thee I Sing” last fall. Her hus- 
band, Terry, co-directed. 

Davin M. SHELTON of Seattle has been ap- 
pointed to the State Advisory Council on 
Criminal Justice Services by the governor of 
Washington. He will advise the chief of the 
State Patrol. 

RoBert A. WEINBERGER has moved from Chi- 
cago to Washington, D.C., where he is working 
on legislation with the general counsel of the 
Department of Transportation. Address: 
3337 N. Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20007. 


1965 


After three years of teaching flute, etc., at 
Eastern Kentucky, NANcy DANIEL has entered 
the doctoral program in the College of Educa- 
tion at the U. of Kentucky. New address: 200 
Conn Terrace, Lexington, Ky. 40508. 

BRIAN JoNeEs, director of music at Noble 
and Greenough School, Dedham, Mass., is the 
new director of music at the Wellesley Congre- 
gational Church. 

RicHarp W. LeicH and Nancy Jervis were 
married Sept. 14, 1974, in Weston, Conn. He 
is an instructor and researcher at CCNY. 

Guy Situ is working in the sales depart- 
ment of Kliege Bros., a major manufacturer of 
theatrical lighting equipment and control sys- 
tems. He is also designing scenery and lighting 
for off-off-Broadway productions. CAROLYN 
Doccett SMITH is a freelance editor for Harper 
& Row, Praeger and Academic Press, concen- 
trating primarily on econornics and linguistics 
textbooks. Jeanie and Larry are now aged 9 
and 2, respectively. Address: 144-45 35th 
Ave.,5-F, Flushing, N.Y. 11354, 
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1964 


KATHERINE ALBERTSON Reed is a student at 
the Medical College of Pennsylvania (formerly 
The Woman's Medical College). 

RaLpH Horninc has been elected an assis- 
tant secretary in Manufacturer’s Hanover 
Trust’s international division in New York 
City. 

JANeT SitveR Ghent and her husband, 
Jeffrey, have moved to 2948 MiElana Circle, 
Walnut Creek, Calif. 94598 where Jeff is training 
legal editors at Bancroft-Whitney Co., a subsi- 
diary of the Lawyers Cooperative Publishing 
Co., Rochester, N.Y., where he has been em- 
ployed for the past eight years. Jan did free- 
lance writing in Rochester and hopes to continue 
it in California. The Ghents have two children, 
Nicola, 5, and Randall, 2. 


LIVE IN PITTSBURGH? 
Oberlin could really use your services 
as an alumniadmissions rep, now. We 
have more applicants, especially in the 
North Hills and South Hills areas, than 
we have people to interview them. 
For further information, write: 

Virginia F. Levi 

Coordinator 

Alumni Admissions Representa- 
tive Program 

Office of Admissions 

Oberlin College 

Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


THE 


Undergraduate 
Journal of 


Philosophy 


A continuing forum for the application 
of philosophical method and knowledge 
to issues of contemporary interest. 


Published for undergraduate students by 
the undergraduate philosophy students 
at Oberlin College. 


Semiannual, appearing in the spring and 
fall of each academic year. 


Subscriptions $2 per year. Send check to 
Undergraduate Journal of Philosophy, 
Room 105, King Building, Oberlin, 

Ohio 44074. 


1963 


Nancy Kopp, wife of ROBERT Kopp, has been 
elected to the Maryland House of Delegates 
from Montgomery County. The chairman of 
her delegation is Don Robertson, '53. 

Frep Moritz has become San _ Francisco 
Bureau chief for the Christian Science Monitor. 
Last August, he and Kirstin (SHAFER) and Kara, 
6, and Rachel, 1, moved from Boston to 5819 
Lawton, Oakland, Calif. 94618. 

J. Witu1aM ScuoprF is the 1974 winner of the 
Charles Schuchert Award of the Paleontologi- 
cal Society for “outstanding American paleon- 
tologist under age 40.” After being promoted 
to professor of geology and geophysics at 
UCLA in 1973, he was a Guggenheim Fellow, 
and, with his wife (Julie Morgan, '65) and their 
son, James Christopher, 4, spent three months 
in Australia and India searching for rare fossil 
organisms. In January the Schopfs were to em- 
bark on a six-month visit to the Soviet Union 
where Bill will be an exchange scientist doing 
research in Moscow, Novosibirsk and Lenin- 
grad. 

Davip WESTFALL, who finished his master’s in 
1972 (not “recently” as reported in the Sep- 
Oct 1974 issue) at West Virginia U., has been 
awarded a commission from the state of West 
Virginia to compose a new orchestral work in 
commemoration of the American bicentennial. 
Other activities since leaving Oberlin include 
that of staff band and choral arranger for the 
Army (1967-69) and a grant to study in Germany 
from the DAAD. He currently is completing 
studies toward the doctorate at the College 
Conservatory of Music at Cincinnati. 


1962 


Lovers of classical music who listened to 
“Music from Oberlin” and other programs on 
WNCN in New York City and find that the 
station’s new format has inconvenienced them 
are asked to write to Jess BRODNAXx, C/o 
“WNCN Listener’s Guild,” 663 Fifth Ave., N.Y., 
N.Y. 10022 or phone 675-8630. 

Warp CroMe_Rr resigned from the Wellesley 
College faculty last June to work as a psycholo- 
gist on a Peace Corps training program in 
Zaire. Since late September he has been travel- 
in Africa, the Middle East and Asia. He spent 
two months trekking in Nepal and expects to 
return to the U.S. this spring. 

JuLtia EMoED-WALLACE was guest soloist at 
the opening of the Oakland Symphony’s 4lst 
season. 

MARTIN HOCHMAN is on the staff of the general 
counsel, National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration, working on programs of the 
National Marine Fisheries Service. His wife, 
Mary, is a multi-media specialist for a college 
near their home. They miss the San Francisco 
Bay Area where Martin was in the private prac- 
tice of law, but they find Washington “an in- 
teresting experience.” Address: 7708 Massena 
Rd., Bethesda, Md. 20034. 

THomMas McCarty is the new associate di- 
rector of the United Way of Greensboro, N.C., 
coordinating the publicity, education and 
promotion efforts. 


1961 


ALIcE DaLton Brown had an exhibit of her 
paintings at the Ward-Nasse Gallery in New 
York City Jan. 4-18 and is set for a show at 
the Mari Galleries in Mamaroneck in March- 
April. Her husband, Eric, 61, teaches psycho- 
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linguistics at NYU and is a Visiting Fellow in 
Psychology at Cornell Medical School. They 
have three sons and live in New York City. 

Marion Kiper Smith has studied and trav- 
eled in Mexico several times during the last 
two years. She also has been involved in a 
bilingual educational program, has participated 
in a Mexican dance group, and has been playing 
harpsichord in an old English restaurant. She 
is looking for alumni who might like to join 
her in some chamber music, or Oberlinians near 
San Francisco and Mexico (“my neighborhood 
is large”) who might like to visit. In September 
she plans to visit Mexico with Kevin, 13, on 
a year’s leave of absence from her work. Ad- 
dress; 263 Los Gatos Blvd. (No. 2), Los Gatos, 
Calif., 95030. 

Jim and Judy (Nelson, °62) Scovitte and 
Nathan have moved to an 1880's farmhouse 
which they are modernizing. “Life on five acres 
five miles from the nearest village suits us all. 
Friends passing through east central Illinois in 
the summer are invited to come pitch their 
tents.” Address: RR 1, Sidney, Ill. 61877. 

Victor SOLOMON has been named to head the 
office of equal employment opportunity for the 
Health and Hospitals Corp. He lives in New 
York with hiu wife, Jacqueline, and their son, 
Mshindi. 


1960 


STEPHEN ANDREA, professor of mathe- 
matics at the Universidad Simon Bolivar, was 
decorated with the Orden de Francisco Miranda 
last July 24 by Venezuelan President Carlos 


WANT US TO WASTE NOT? 

In these days of rising costs and 
paper shortages, we would like to 
assist Oberlin’s budgetary retrench- 
ment by reducing the extra ex- 
pense of printing and mailing too 
many copies of the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine. 

You can help in this project if 
more than one copy of the magazine 
is sent to your home or’if you are 
receiving the magazine as a “former 
student” and you wish you'd never 
heard of the place. 

We will be delighted to send 
just one copy, or no copies at all, 
if you will tell us your last name 
and your Zip Code. Use this form 
if you wish. Paste it on a postcard 
or send it in an envelope. 


Zip Codoexiatnnesvneui ancseree 
(Please mail this coupon to Ober- 
lin Alumni Magazine, Oberlin, Ohio 
44074. Do not send if you merely 
assume that you should not receive 
the magazine because you can’t af- 
ford to contribute to the Oberlin 
Annual Fund. If you read it, we 
want you to receive it.) 
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Andres Perez. The award is given for dis- 
tinguished service in civic or professional 
fields. Address: Departamento de Matemati- 
cas, La Universidad Simon Bolivar, Apartado 
Postal No. 5354, Caracas, Venezuela. 

EmiLy STEPHENS Steele and her four-year 
work developing a new technique for free- 
standing stained glass sculpture have caught the 
attention of Glass Art Magazine. In an excerpt 
from a forthcoming article, her art is said to 
inspire “an appreciation of all that is bright and 
clear and possessing natural strength.” She 
has exhibited at the Portland Art Museum, the 
Horner Art Museum of Oregon State U. and 
Wortsman Rowe Galleries in San Francisco. 


1959 


Eastman Kodak Co. has given Oberlin Col- 
lege an unrestricted grant of $5,000 under its 
aid to education program based on the associa- 
tion of JAMEes C. Owens with Kodak, upon his 
fifth year of employment with the company. 

STEPHEN SIMON, music director and con- 
ductor of the Orchestral Society of Westchester, 
Conn., has been awarded the 1974 Patron Ex- 
traordinaire Award of the Board of Trustees 
of the Iona College Institute for the Arts. 


1958 


Lois Baum, assistant program director of 
WFMT in Chicago, co-produced “A Legacy of 
War,” which was awarded first place among 
educational programs in the annual Armstrong 
Awards, named after Maj. Edwin Howard Arm- 
strong, the inventor of FM. 

Stuart MiLuer’s book, “Hot Springs,” has 
been published in paperback by Bantam Books 
and he would love to have reactions from those 
he knew in Oberlin. He now is director of 
the Institute for the Study of Humanistic Medi- 
cine and he is editor of Synthesis. The institute 
operates a federally-funded program to find 
ways of realizing the full human potential of 
health care. The journal, Synthesis, reaches 
15,000 readers who are interested in personal 
growth as it relates to social and spiritual con- 
cerns. Stuart’s address: 3847 Twenty-first St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 94114. 

EpwarD WELDON has been elected a Fellow 
in The Society of American Archivists. Since 
1969, he has been employed at the National 
Archives and Records Service. 


1957 


PETER and Melissa (Moore 56) BROWN have 
received citations for excellence in music from 
the Vermont Council on the Arts. They were 
recognized for their special dedication to 
Lyndon State College, where they teach, and 
for furthering the arts. 

KENNETH LiNpFoRS has been appointed to 
the newly-created position of assistant head- 
master of Suffield (Conn.) Academy. In his 
14th year at the academy, he has taught history 
for 12 years, chaired the history department 
for nine years, coached soccer and golf, chaired 
the academic and coeducation committees and 
advised students. He and his wife, Betsy, and 
their two daughters reside in Suffield. 

Marcia MircHecy Harper and her husband, 
Bill, have moved to 1 Hearn Place, Fairfield, 
Newark, Del. 19711 where he has become plant 
manager of Amoco Chemicals’ Newcastle, Del. 
plastics plant. 
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1956 


KAREN CarLSON Zelan has received her Ph.D. 
in educational psychology at Berkeley. She is 
ac hild therapist in private practice and a mem- 
ber of a group practice concerned with treating 
children who have learning problems. With 
her husband, a sociologist at the U. of Cali- 
fornia, and her seven-year-old son, she lives in 
Berkeley. 

ReBecca SNELL, A.M., spent last semester 
taking courses in biology at Oberlin and audit- 
ing other classes to acquaint herself with 
modern techniques of education and teaching 
administration. She has returned to Lagos, Ni- 
geria, where she works at Queens College, a 
two-year school for girls. 
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1955 


A 

JouN Atwoop, Ed.Mus.M., is associate pro- 
fessor of music at Shenandoah Conservatory 
in Winchester, Va., where his duties are teach- 
ing voice and supervising student teachers. Be- 
fore moving to Winchester, he was chairman 
of the music department at Stratford College 
in Danville, Va., for six years. Stratford now 
is closed because of financial exigency. 

Les and Martha Liste are back in the U.S. 
after living abroad in six different countries 
since 1963. Les is working in the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency’s headquarters in Washington as 
a desk officer in the African area. Jack and 
Karen are in public elementary and junior high 
schools, respectively, and Lucie is in her senior 
year at Northfield- Mount Hermon. 


1954 


ANNA CHarR Kim has been hired to teach 
high school subjects at the private Summit (III.) 
School for Learning Disabilities. She and her 
husband, Andrew, have three children: Mickey, 
16, Jenny, 14, and Benjie, 12. Andrew is re- 
gional controller for the Federal National Mort- 
gage Assn. 

Dr. NaANsiE SHARPLESS has become assistant 
professor of psychiatry at Albert Einstein Col- 
lege. She formerly was in the biochemistry 
and neurology departments at the Mayo Clinic. 
New Address: 1945-21C Eastchester Road, 
Bronx, N.Y. 10461. 

Of Natatie Wyatt Kruger’s flute recital at 
Columbus College (Ga.), one newspaper called 
it “captivating” and another said she “is the best 
flutist in the area and is said to be one of the 
best in the Southeast.” She is an instructor in 
the department of music at the college. 


1953 


ANNE CARTMELL Elder has become a half- 
time elementary teacher in the Lorain, Ohio, 
public schools. 

Mary Gipson Clarke is coordinator of the 
Community Counseling Services in Lebanon, 
N.H., where mental health counseling recently 
has been extended to provide a more informal 
atmosphere. 

Larry Foutk is at Flora Manor Shelter Care 
Home, East 12th St., Flora, Ill. 62839, on an 
“indefinite” basis and would appreciate hearing 
from any of his friends. 

Ricuarpo Harper is coordinator of social 
studies curriculum for kindergarten through 
grade 12in the Stamford (Conn.) public schools. 

Euzasern Kinker Culberson has been ap- 
pointed director of community relations at 
Jamestown (N.Y.) Community College. Pre- 
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viously she was a public relations writer and 
researcher for Smith, Kline and French Inc., 
Philadelphia, and Union-Carbide Corp., New 
York City. She and her husband, Dr. John D., 
‘51, a pathologist, have lived in Jamestown 
about 2 1/2 years. They have two sons. 

Navy Capt. JoHN L. NICHOLSON is command- 
ing officer of USS Ranger (CVA-61). 
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1952 


Cmdr. Wituiam R. Curtis became executive 
officer of the Coast and Geodetic Survey vessel 
Oceanographer Jan. 13. Although the ship’s 
home port is in Seattle, Bill's wife (Sapme Gar- 
RETT) and children will remain in Severna Park, 
Md., because the ship’s schedule for most of 
the next 11 months calls for operations in the 
Gulf of Alaska and around Hawaii. For the 
past two years, Bill has been at NOAA head- 
quarters in Washington. 


1951 


MitpreD GRAHAM Vasan and her husband, 
Srini, moved to 170 Weeburn Drive, New Ca- 
naan, Conn., last July when Srini became direc- 
tor of business development for Peabody Engi- 
neering Systems to promote processes which 
remove sulphur from coal plant stacks, etc. He 
had worked previously with the EPA, helping 
set national pollution control standards. Mim 
does free-lance research and writing, currently 
for Overseas Briefing Associates which helps 
American families relocate in any of 50 cities 
around the world by supplying a great deal 
of specific information. The Vasan children 
are Sita, 15, Sue, 13, and Robert, 8. 

GEORGE TRAUTWEIN now is music director 
and resident conductor of the Savannah (Ga.) 
Symphony. He also holds a part-time appoint- 
ment at Armstrong College in Savannah and 
is in his third year as music director of the Sioux 
Falls (S.D.) Philharmonic. In addition, he 
accepts assignments as a guest conductor and 
adjudicator in Texas, Tennessee and Florida. 


1950 


NorMAN FLETCHER has become general sales 
manager of the Nelson division of TRW Inc., 
Lorain, Ohio. He had been western regional 
manager in San Leandro, Calif., since 1967. 


1949 


Edward F. Schott, 75, son of FRANCIS and 
BarBARA (Witcox) ScHotr, and Thomas O. 
Whitaker, "75, son of THomMas and Dorotuy 
(BARNES) WHITAKER, are among 26 Oberlin 
seniors elected to Phi Beta Kappa. 

Wa Ter Sikes has left the NTL Institute in 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, after five years as director 
of the Center for Creative Change in Higher 
Education. He will continue to do consulting, 
training, research and writing at his leisure. 
Wally is a co-author of “Renewing Higher 
Education From Within,” a guide to adminis- 
trators, faculty members, and students who de- 
sire needed changes in curriculum, teaching, 
governance and other areas. The book advo- 
cates the use of “campus change teams.” Evelyn 
(Hisey), ‘47, is co-owner of an arts and crafts 
outlet shop in Yellow Springs. Daughters: 
Linda graduated from Antioch in 1973; Becky 
is attending Jonston College, Redlands U., and 
Debby was to begin studies at San Diego State 


in January. 


A Journey 
to 


Natural 
Foods 


Copyrighted student publication whose _pro- 
ceeds go immediately to the natural foods pro- 
gram it proclaims. 


$3.30 Postpaid 


Just Mail This Coupon 
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1948 


When the Wheatley School near Oyster Bay, 
N.Y., dedicated its new 14-ft. x 14-ft. green- 
house last October, for “Henri” Willy Dold it 
was the culmination of seven years of collecting 
newspapers, driving the school truck for the 
Environmental Action Committee, and innum- 
erable obstacles and heartaches. The building 
was financed by the students themselves and 
they built it under Henri’s guidance over the 
summer of 1973 and through the following year. 
Husband Chuck, °47, spent many weekends 
there, too. 


1947 


THALIA CHERONIS Selz has had two travel 
articles published in the Chicago Sun-Times 
during the past year. One dealt with the com- 
munal delights of a Saturday night in Veracruz, 
Mexico, and her most recent was about a Corn- 
ish mining village — Mineral Point — in rolling 
southwestern Wisconsin. In addition to teach- 
ing a workshop for beginning writers and an 
advanced workshop for professional writers in 
suburban Chicago, she’s one of the editors of 
a new magazine called Story Quarterly. Her 
next article to be published is an essay “on the 
contributions of Greek-Americans to the visual 
arts.” 


1946 


Harriette Camp Forsythe is on the faculty 
of Moorestown (N.J.) Friends School, teaching 
in the primary unit. 


1944 


Auice Lyons Eckardt presided over a sym- 
posium on “The Jewish Christian Encounter” 
at the annual meeting of the American Council 
of Religion in Washington, D.C., last October. 
SHELLY WOLIN presented a paper at one of the 
plenary sessions and participated in another ses- 
sion. Alice also took part in sessions of the 
Israel Study Group held concurrently with the 
Academy meetings. The study group is made 
up of Catholic and Protestant theologians and 
scholars who have been meeting for several 
years to study Israel in its broad context of 
faith, people and land. The fall 1974 issue of 
the Journal of the American Academy of Reli- 
gion published a paper, “The Holocaust: Jewish 
and Christian Responses,” Alice presented at 
the Academy’s 1973 annual meeting. She is 
presently editing a volume of contemporary 
studies on the trial and death of Jesus by Jew- 
ish, Protestant and Catholic scholars to be pub- 
lished by R.E. Burdick Inc. Alice has been 
a lecturer in religion studies at Lehigh for the 
past two academic years, teaching American 
religions and Jewish-Christian encounter. She 
also lectured in Jewish studies at CCNY in 
1973. 


1943 


Pec Batt Anderson is state president of the 
League of Women Voters in Arkansas. 

RutH CANNON Valenzuela has been pro- 
moted from part-time social service supervisor 
to agency coordinator at the Children’s Home 
of Easton, Pa. 
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MarGARET CHAVE Fallers has become an 
assistant dean of students in the division of social 
sciences at the University of Chicago. She had 
been a counselor in the office of career counsel- 
ing and placement and she previously was facul- 
ty member for ten years and principal for three 
years of the university’s laboratory high school. 

CEcELIA KENYON was one of three guest 
speakers last Sept. 23 when the U.S. House of 
Representatives observed and commemorated 
the 200th anniversary of the meeting and ac- 
complishments of the First Continental Con- 
gress. In introducing her, Congressman James 
Hanley of New York called attention to her 
“penetrating and insightful essays on the politi- 
cal thought of the Founding Fathers and es- 
pecially her work on the Anti-Federalists.” 
Other speakers were Prof. Merrill Jensen of 
the U. of Wisconsin and author Alistair Cooke. 
Cecelia is presently engaged in a large study 
of early American political ideas and is serving 
on the advisory committee for the Library of 
Congress American Revolution Bicentennial 
Program. 


1942 


C. J. Cootey, M.D., is president-elect of 


the Lorain County (Ohio) Medical Society and 
will be president in 1976. He has been a 
physician in Oberlin since 1950 and was a 
founder of the Oberlin Clinic. He is president 
of Oberlin Clinic Inc., the physician-owned 
corporation which operates the clinic. 

SHIRLEY MoskowiTz (GRUBER), A.M., ex- 
hibited her work in various media Dec. 8, 1974, 
through Jan. 26, 1975, at the William Penn 
Memorial Museum in Harrisburg, Pa., together 
with an exhibition of water color and acrylic 
paintings by George Gansworth, A.W.S. The 
exhibition was preceded by a reception and 
preview sponsored by the Pennsylvania Histori- 
cal and Museum Commission. 


MOVING? 

If youre moving, please give us 
advance notice so the Alumni Mag- 
azine can follow you, free of charge, 
to keep you posted on your class- 
mates and campus news. 

Just stick this coupon in an en- 
velope and mail to Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. 

The mailing label showing your 
old address is helpful but not neces- 
sary. 
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If the change involves a new em- 
ployer or other such news, why not 
add a note of explanation so we can 
let your classmates know? 
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1941 


Joun W. Harvey, his wife (Jean Cochran, 
’43) and their daughter Jane are living at Pascal- 
straat 54, Amersfoort, the Netherlands, until 
Aug. 15 when they will return to Madison, Wis., 
where John is associate professor of music (or- 
gan) and University Carillonneur at the U. of 
Wisconsin. He is on leave to attend the Royal 
Dutch Carillon School in Amersfoort and has 
played a series of recitals on the carillon of 
Amersfoort — 47 bells from the mid 1600's. 
Jean is on leave as organist at Madison’s First 
Methodist Church. Jane is delaying her senior 
year at Wisconsin to study oboe. All three are 
enrolled in the Dutch Language School in 
Utrecht. 

ANN E. Jewett is the new chairman of the 
U. of Georgia division of health, physical educa- 
tion and recreation. Formerly she was chair- 
man of the physical education graduate faculty 
at the U. of Wisconsin. 


1940 


KeN RupoteH has been promoted to vice 
president in the community banking depart- 
ment of The Chase Manhattan Bank. 


1939 


MarGARET Komp Brown won the _ Butter- 
worth Prize in a nationwide competition for 
the most outstanding orchid specimen of the 
year. Her “Capanemia uliginosa; variation 
Edmar” was the prize entry. Her husband, 
Epwarpb, has designed a three-unit greenhouse 
containing 1,000 or more plants. She is cur- 
rently a probationary judge of the American 
Orchid Society and master judge of the Na- 
tional Council of State Garden Clubs Inc. 

Lippy CLARKSON has expanded her associa- 
tion management business to include group 
travel. Oberlinians interested in a special tour 
April 17 to May 1 to commemorate Michel- 
angelo’s 500th birthday are invited to write her 
at Eden Hill Road, Newtown, Conn. 06470. 

Doris Kempes has retired from the Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank in Chicago and has 
moved to 3550 Galt Ocean Drive (Apt. 1608), 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 33308. 


1938 


Putt BENNETT, orchestra leader, has a new 
album, “Phil Bennett and the Universal Sound,” 
issued under the Bryant label. Les Paul Jr. is 
engineer and Phil is featured on six different 
instruments backed by his large orchestra. 

RutH LiGHTNeER Hastings and Rospert W. 
HARRISON were married last July 31 and they 
are living at 54 Dockray, Wakefield, R.I. 02879. 
Bob is professor and acting chairman of zoology 
at the U. of Rhode Island. Ruth’s first husband, 
Charles, died in April 1973. He was an attorney 
in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Ruth’s brother, Dean 
Jr., 33, and his wife were attendants at the 
wedding and the minister was the Rev. J. 
Richard Wagner who attended Oberlin 1925- 
27. He and his wife (Louise Crafton, '27) were 
friends of the Hastings in Cedar Rapids. Dick 
now is pastor of the First Church of Hartland, 
Conn. The Harrisons recently visited Mary 
Lou (DuLL) and WALLY SpracuE and they spent 
a day with Dr. PauL SEEBOHM and his wife 
(Dorothy Eberhart, 39) in Iowa City where 
Paul is associate dean of the College of Medi- 
cine. 
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1937 


RutH LeuTNER Gantz and James Cocina 
were married Nov. 2 in Deltona, Fla. Ruth 
is the widow of Grorce M. Gantz and the 
mother of Janet Gantz Falcone, 61. The Co- 
cinas live at 2043 Jessamine Court. Deltona, 
Fla. 32763. 

ELEANOR F. Street, officially retiring as 
director of the Westport, Conn., library after 
25 years, was recognized by townspeople with 
a day proclaimed in her honor. She was instru- 
mental in forming the first film circuit in 
Connecticut and in expanding the picture file 
which is one of the largest clip files for artists 
and illustrators in the country, outside of major 
cities. 
ee eS. 
1935 
ee ee 

RuTH MuLHaUSER, professor of Romance 
languages at Case Western Reserve, has been 
appointed by the university president as chair- 
man of a seven-member review board charged 
with codifying permanent judicial policies for 
all of the university's schools and colleges. She 
is chairman of the board. 


1933 


Joe and Margaret Cantieni had a collabora- 
tive show, Lifeworks in Art, at Lehigh U. Joe 
is resident artist of Bethlehem Steel Corp. The 
show was based on the idea that “what we know 
about making art should show up in everything 
we find to do,” acccrding to a program note. 

The Medusa Foundation of the Medusa Corp. 
of Cleveland has given Oberlin College $1,000 
for a scholarship fund in memory of the late 
BuRDETTE G. NEAVILL, a former executive of the 
company. Mr. Neavill died Jan. 14, 1974. 


1932 


HELEN Horton McCaa and Dr. C. Roland 
Eddy were married last March 24 at Carmel 
Presbyterian Church, Glenside, Pa. Dr. Eddy 
teaches physics at Beaver College; Helen con- 
tinues as a copy editor of curriculum materials 
for the United Presbyterian Church. They 
have moved to anew home at 503 Lindley Road, 
Glenside, Pa. 19038. 


1928 


J. Georce Harrar, president emeritus of 
the Rockefeller Foundation and former trustee 
of Oberlin College, has become the 3lst re- 
cipient of the Americas Award. The citation 
honored the founder of the “Green Revolution” 
for spending “his entire life in successfully com- 
bating hunger, ill health, poverty and inequality 
for the noble purpose of raising the standard 
of living of mankind.” Previous winners of the 
award have included Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Herbert Hoover, Helen Keller, John S. Knight, 
‘69h, and David Rockefeller. 
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BAVARIAN 
HOLIDAY 


SEPT, 30-OCT. 8, 1975 


wy 


Sponsored by Alumni Association of Oberlin College and by alumni organi- 
zations at other independent colleges in Ohio, this is an unregimented 8 
days and 7 nights at the village of Inzell, near Austria and Switzerland. 


Your own private, self-drive car (one per couple) furnished for trips to 
Innsbruck, Munich, Salzburg or Berchtesgaden. Optional bus tours avail- 
able. You are free to travel and do as you please. 


Chartered jet leaves Cleveland for Munich Sept. 30, returns Oct. 8. All 


graduates, former students, parents of current and recent students and their 
families are welcome. 

Cost is $499 round-trip from Cleveland plus 10% service charge and air- 
port taxes of $6. Use this coupon for your reservation or write for full 


information. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF OBERLIN COLLEGE 
OBERLIN, OHIO 44074 


Please reserve space for me on the “BAVARIAN HOLIDAY.” 


Enclosed is my deposit of $............ ($100 per person). Please make checks payable 
to Oberlin College. The enclosed check is for myself ........ and members of my family 
(OGMIDEr) Hed veges © 

PN 8 aR NS ae ee ey a ee eee eer ee em aa oe se re pon 
EtG) Gye 4) B40 eee ee ee ren eS ORNL Se an Ee 6 Ware mets fia ens Ok Ck Uy 
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NOTE: On receipt of your reservations you will be forwarded details on obtaining your 
further information on the areas to be visited. Final infor 


passport, on what to wear, and | 
) 
WeeCKS 


mation on departure times, mailing addresses, tickets, baggage tags will be sent 2 
before departure time. 
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1924 


CHARLENE STEARNS Maydwell, violinist in 
the Asheville (N.C.) Symphony Orchestra, was 
the subject of a feature article in November 
1974 Music Journal. A long-time advocate of 
string instruction in the public schools, she 
helped to establish and staff programs in North 
Carolina. 


1922 


RatpH HuNTLEY has received the American 
Society for Testing and Materials Award of 
Merit for “outstanding service in the develop- 
ment and standardization of methods for the 
reverberation room measurement of acoustical 
properties.” He also was named a Fellow of 
the society. 


1921 


CarRoLL and Hazet (ROBINSON) LAHMAN 
have moved to Pinecrest Manor, Mt. Morris, 
Ill. 61054 “for reasons of health,” but they have 
left their home at Franklin Grove (20 miles from 
Mt. Morris) furnished for short or longer periods 
of residence. 


1918 

FRANCES Brown Price has been named Poet 
Laureate of Indiana for the second time in eight 
years by the Indiana State Federation of Poetry 
Clubs. The honor, which she previously won 
in 1966, came on the eve of the publication 
of her newest book of poems, “Miracle Win- 
dows,” by the Naylor Co., San Antonio ($4.95). 


1912 


Dr. ANNA STEFFEN Parker has been honored 
with the dedication of a building to her at Glen- 
side Hospital in Jamaica Plain, Mass. A past 
director and superintendent of Glenside, she 
still works there part time. 


1911 


CxiarE Toustey’s informal autobiography, 
entitled “Letter to Jeanie,” was published last 
fall by the Community Service Society of New 
York and distributed in connection with the 
society's 125th anniversary which was cele- 
brated at the Plaza Hotel last Oct. 10. Miss 
Tousley, who spent 43 years with the society 
in 19 different capacities, was an honored guest 
at the celebration. “Letter to Jeanie” is ad- 
dressed to Miss Tousley’s 22-year-old cousin in 
Oregon who wanted to know “all about” Miss 
Towsley and her work in considering her own 
career. 


1909 


GertRuDE Copy Wheaton, inheriting “a 
steamer trunk of letters, and fearing that the 
next generation might put them on the burning 
pile,” made them the source of a book — “The 
Concerned Codys, Especially Mary.” She 
writes that “almost every town has, or has had, 
a Cody in its past or present history.” Now 
in her 90th year, she’s starting another book, 
“Gifted and Sacrificial Volunteers Whom I 
Knew and Found.” 


4() 


eorge Jaszi, 36, who keeps the 


George Jaszi,36, (Goational economic accounts of 
GNP 
estimator, 

Wins 

top award 


the United States and estimates 
the Gross National Product, received 
the 1974 Rockefeller Public Service 
Award for Professional Accomplish- 
ment last Dec. 4. 

The tax-free, $10,000 cash award, 
was presented to Jaszi and four other 
winners at ceremonies in Washington. 
The awards, which are financed by 
John D. Rockefeller I, have been giv- 
en since 1952 and in their present form 
since 1960. They are administered by 
Princeton’s Woodrow Wilson School 
of Public and International Affairs as 
a public trust. 

Jaszi is director of the Bureau of 
Economic Analysis of the Department 
of Commerce and he has devoted 36 
years to the development of a system 
designed to measure and analyze the 
economic processes of the nation. He 
is known to many as “Mr. GNP,” since 
he is responsible for estimating the 
market value of the nation’s output of 
goods and services. This is the most 
important part of the system of ac- 
counts which Jaszi helped to develop. 
These accounts are important tools in 
analyzing the economy and formulat- 
ing both public and private economic 
policy. 

Born in Budapest, Jaszi holds de- 
grees from the London School of Eco- 
nomics and from Harvard. He is a 
past recipient of the Gold Medal of 
the Department of Commerce and the 
National Civil Service League’s Ca- 
reer Service Award. He is also a fel- 
low of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation and of the National Association 
of Business Economists and he has rep- 
resented the U.S. at international con- 
ferences and served as chairman of 
the Conference on Income and 
Wealth. Jaszi is now chairman of the 
Council of the International Associa- 
tion for Research in Income and 
Wealth. He is a professorial lecturer 
in economics at Georgetown Univer- 
sity. 

Engaged in a task unparalleled in 
economics, Jaszi and the 500-person 
staff of the Bureau of Economic Anal- 
ysis measure and analyze the world’s 
most complex and productive econo- 
my, with an annual output of more 
than $1.4 trillion in goods and services. 
In this time of continuing inflation and 
rising unemployment public attention 
focuses increasingly on BEA’s findings. 

Early in his career Jaszi helped con- 
ceive the national accounts when they 
were roughly sketched to aid World 
War II economic mobilization. He 
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has played a principal role in each of 
the many developments and refine- 
ments that have followed. His most 
recent innovation is a project to mea- 
sure and analyze _ environmental 
change in the framework of the ac- 
counts maintained by BEA. 

Beyond depicting past and present 
economic developments, BEA is re- 
sponsible for identifying emerging 
economic problems and_ supplying 
economic policymakers with re- 
sponses from which to choose. Jaszi 
and his staff of selected economists, 
statisticians and econometricians keep 
watch over the American economic 
scene. 

Jaszi was born in 1915. His father, 
the late Oscar, 53h, an eminent Hun- 
garian sociologist and political leader, 
headed a group that attempted to re- 
form the Hapsburg monarchy. Later, 
Oscar Jaszi participated in the peace- 
ful revolution of 1918 which estab- 
lished a republic in Hungary, and held 
a cabinet post in that short-lived dem- 
ocratic government. An exile from 
Hungary, the elder Jaszi arrived ulti- 
mately in the U.S. and became pro- 
fessor of political science at Oberlin. 

George joined his father in the U.S. 
at the age of 16 and became a natural- 
ized American citizen. He enrolled 
at Oberlin in 1931. After two years, 
he transferred to the London School 
of Economics where he studied for 
three years, graduating with a B.S. 
with first-class honors, and winning a 
number of awards. He then returned 
to the U.S., where he began his career 
as an economic assistant in the Federal 
Reserve Board’s Division of Research 
and Statistics. Two years later he re- 
ceived a Littauer Fellowship for study 
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at Harvard, where he received the 
Ph.D. in 1946 and with it the David 
A. Wells prize. 

In 1942, Jaszi joined BEA’s prede- 
cessor agency, the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of the Com- 
merce Department. In 1963, he be- 
came the Director of the Office of Bus- 
iness Economics, now BEA. Before 
and after assuming the directorship, 
Jaszi has served regularly as a consul- 
tant to the U.N. and to other interna- 
tional bodies seeking to improve com- 
parability among the accounts of the 
various nations. 

“Lam very grateful,” Jaszi says, “for 
the opportunities I have had in this 
country — and for the fact that my 
origins have never stood in my way.” 

His lifetime interest and concern 
with the economy is evident: His 
greatest satisfaction has been “our pio- 
neering work in trying to portray the 
economy realistically. The most chal- 
lenging task ahead remains what it al- 
ways has been — to give, in our sys- 
tem of figures, a clear description of 
how the economy works and to ex- 
plain it in terms of cause and effect.” 

Do federal officials work hard? “It 
is impossible to generalize,” says Jaszi. 
“There are hard workers in govern- 
ment as well as workers who take it 
easy — just as in the private sector. 
But what the public does not appre- 
ciate is how many government work- 
ers there are who work astoundingly 
hard and effectively.” 

Jaszi has never been tempted to en- 
ter business. However, he has found 
teaching attractive, and despite a de- 
manding schedule, he has taught at 
Harvard, Stanford, Johns Hopkins, 
American and George Washington 
Universities, and since 1963, at 
Georgetown where he lectures on na- 
tional economic accounting. 

Jaszi lives in Chevy Chase, Md. He 
has been married for 31 years to the 
former Helen R. Heinemann of Mer- 
rill, Wisconsin, who is an economist 
and editor. They have two sons, Peter 
A., 27, a Washington lawyer, and 
Daniel G., 22, who graduated from 
Princeton last June and works in a 
New York accounting firm. Jaszi’s 
brother, Andrew O., 38, is professor 
of German at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley. 
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1975 Alumni Election 


Information on this and the following pages is furnished 
to enable alumni of Oberlin College to elect a trustee 
of the College for a six-year term commencing January 
1, 1976, and five directors of the Alumni Board who will 
serve three-year terms commencing July 1, 1975. 

The official ballot appears on the back cover and may 
be folded and mailed to the board of canvassers on or 
before May 15, 1975. 

The ballot also contains space for graduates to nominate 
up to two persons as candidates for trustee in the 1976 
election and for former students as well as degree-holders 
to nominate candidates for the Alumni Board in the 1976 
election. 


Alumni couples who share copies of the magazine are 
asked to share the same ballot. Additional squares are 
included for this purpose. 


Sample: 
[X] evel | Edith Doe 
[ ] [X] Maude Public 


Efforts are being made to send extra copies to homes 
where the “one to a family” rule may unintentionally 
disenfranchise one or more alumni. If additional ballots 
are needed, please notify the alumni office, Bosworth 
Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


Candidates for nomination in 1976 election 


Frederick K. Hiestand, ’60, and Joan E. Steiner, 55, have 
declared their willingness to serve as alumni-elected trus- 
tees of Oberlin College and have submitted their names 
for consideration as “write-in” nominees to become candi- 
dates in the election to be held in 1976. 

Publication of this information is intended to eliminate 
the dependence on mail campaigns to urge write-in nomi- 
nations. 

As indicated on the official ballot in the current election, 
Joseph W. Elder, ‘51, whose six-year term as a trustee 
of the College ends Jan. 1, 1977, is eligible for re-election. 
College bylaws state that the person receiving the most 
nominating “votes” for alumni-elected trustee in the cur- 
rent election must be placed on the ballot in 1976 provid- 
ing he or she receives at least 100 nominating “votes.” 


Frederick Hiestand resides in Madison, Wis., and is 
assistant to the state director of the Wisconsin Board 
of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education. Before 
being appointed in 1972, he had been chief of research 
and development in the Bureau of Planning and Budget 
of the Wisconsin Department of Administration since 
1970. He joined the staff of the Department of Adminis- 
tration in 1962 and was a member of a special state com- 
mittee on development of the state vocational, technical 
and adult education district plan in 1965-66. From 1967 
to 1970 he was chief of the Department of Administration 
education section. 

He received the M.P.A. degree in 1962 from the Max- 
well School of Citizenship and Public Affairs of Syracuse 
University. His statement of interest follows: 


“It is my opinion that colleges and universities like Oberlin must 
remain financially healthy and intellectually dynamic in the years ahead. 
We need positive assurance that leadership lessons initially taught and 
nurtured by the Oberlin experience continue to be taught for many 
years, without abrupt termination. 

“The sad and tragic events of Watergate and its continuing aftermath 
make it clear that our community, business and government institutions 
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must be led by persons with intelligence and strong ethical character 
and commitment. 

“Oberlin has long excelled in attracting a faculty and student body 
which together expose able minds to an intellectually exciting learning 
experience and a clash of value structures. More likely than not, a 
lifetime commitment to useful social pursuits results. It is this kind 
of commitment which the nation’s leaders had in 1776 and to which 
we need re-dedication in 1976. 

“I believe my 12 years’ experience in reviewing, analyzing, develop- 
ing and defending educational budgets at the statehouse level would 
be useful as a trustee. Additionally, I have for the past three years 
been specifically responsible for planning and administration. I have 
been a member of the governing board of two Madison historical 
societies, a president or vice president of an extensive neighborhood 
organization for five years, a member of the State Employees Credit 
Union Board of Trustees and have served as a member of a special 
traffic committee for the city.” 


Joan Steiner resides in Madison, N.J., and is assistant 
professor of English in the College of Liberal Arts at 
Drew University. She joined the Drew faculty as instruc- 
tor in 1968 and was promoted in 1971. She received 
the M.A. from Michigan in 1956 and the Ph.D. in 1971. 
From 1956-59, she taught English at the Junior High level 
in Grosse Pointe, Mich. She was a teaching assistant 
(1960, 1962) and Teaching Fellow (1961-62, 1963-65) at 
the U. of Michigan. From 1965 to 1967, she was a staff 
member for U.S. Rep. Weston Vivian (2nd District, Mich- 
igan). 

Her statement of interest follows: 


“My reasons for submitting my name for nomination are two-fold: 

“(1) As a faculty member at a small, private liberal arts college 
similar to Oberlin, I believe my experience in dealing with the issues 
currently confronting such institutions— means of raising and allocating 
funds; appropriate role and responsibilities of the faculty, including 
establishment of criteria for hiring, promotion, and tenure and develop- 
ment of the curriculum; and ways of increasing the recruitment of 
qualified students, to name three of the most important — will enable 
me to contribute to the deliberations and decisions affecting the future 
of Oberlin. 

“(2) As one who was born and raised in Oberlin and has had life- 
long experience with both the city and the College, I believe that 
my deep commitment to the survival of Oberlin as one of the finest 
institutions of higher learning in the country will similarly enable me 
to contribute to such deliberations and decisions.” 
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Candidates for Trustee of Oberlin College 
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~. Sherrill Cleland, °49 A.B.; ’51 A.M. 
~ (Princeton), 57 Ph.D. 
Residence: Marietta, Ohio. Occupation: Presi- 
dent, Marietta College. Professional Career: 
1955-57, asst. prof. of economics, Kalamazoo; 1957- 
64, assoc prof. and chmn., Kalamazoo: 1963-64, 
economic advisor to Development Board of Jor- 
dan; 1964-67, dean of academic affairs and 
academic v.p., Kalamazoo; 1967-69, leave of 
: = absence to establish grad program at American 
U., Beirut; 1969-73, chmn. social science div., Kalamazoo. College 
and Alumni Activity: Student Council president: Forensic Union, fenc- 
ing. Professional and Civic Organizations: Kalamazoo Employment 
Advisory Council; Human Relations Council; A.A.U.P.. American 
Council on Consumer Interests; County Democratic Committee; 
advisory committee on Michigan economy. 


Candidate's statement: “Oberlin today is a precious national resource. 
But now external events, inflation, new demographic patterns, etc., 
are pressuring change. Oberlin may change little or much. What 
is important is how Oberlin changes. Trustees by their policy posture, 
their financial resource contacts, and their presidential selection will 
be very influential. Like all of higher education, Oberlin is faced 
with budget pressures and hard inescapable choices. They should 
be made within the framework of thoughtful long range planning, 
yet keeping in mind that Oberlin is really people. I believe that I 
would bring certain skills to the Board. As an economist, I am ex- 
perienced in long range planning and decision making. I am service- 
oriented and future-oriented. I listen. I am ultimately a product of 
Oberlin. There I gained competency in my field and confidence in 
myself. I received a commitment to ideas, learning, and service and 
a concern for people and individual rights. I would feel honored 
to work to keep Oberlin ever strong.” 


Thomas R. Wolanin, ’65 A.B.; 70 A.M. 
(Harvard), 72 Ph.D. 
Residence: Madison, Wis. Occupation: Asst. Prof. 
Professional Career: 1967-69, instructor of govt., 
Oberlin; 1969-71, Teaching Fellow, graduate work, 
Harvard; 1971-72, Congressional Fellow, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; 1972 — legislative asst., U.S. Rep. Frank 
Thompson Jr., N.J.; 1972 — , political science dept., 
U. of Wisconsin. College and Alumni Activity: 
a WOBC; intramurals; Young Democrats; NAACP: 
YMCA; Summer °63 Honors College, Africa Seminar; highest honors 
in govt., ‘65; "71 —, Admissions Rep. Professional and Civic Organiza- 
tions: American Political Science Assn.; Midwest Political Science Assn.; 
published and participated in conferences in American national politics 
and federal policy making for higher education. 
Candidate's Statement: “I am seeking the office of trustee to work 
to sustain the essential and unique Oberlin that I experienced as a 
student and a faculty member. Oberlin is many things to those asso- 
ciated with it — scholarly excellence, academic freedom, faculty self- 
government and the mission of social justice. To me it is these and 
above all a community where intellectual and personal development 
is sought. Today the critical problem of Oberlin is spiritual or, if 
you will, political — the deterioration of community and its replace- 
ment by conflict between “sides.” Community is not tranquility or 
perfect harmony but shared trust and commitment to an overriding 
purpose. To restore this sense would be my primary objective. Second, 
Oberlin, like most small private colleges, is in a period of serious 
financial crisis. All of the goals and values which Oberlin embodies 
could be eroded and finally canceled in red ink. I would thus place 
financial solvency and stability as a very high priority goal for my 
efforts.” 


Candidates for Alumni Board 


Representing classes prior to 1935 

Helen Shultz Cobaugh, ’27 A.B.; °67 
M.L.S. (Pittsburgh) 

Residence: Pittsburgh, Pa. Occupation: Librarian. 
Professional Career: 27-31, teacher, Braddock, Pa., 
public schools; Jr. High music supervisor, Wilkins- 
burg, Pa.; °32-36, private teacher of piano and 
substitute teacher, Pittsburgh; '52-56, acting reli- 
gious education director, St. Louis, Moe Oley ils 
High substitute teacher of music, Kirkwood, Mo.; 
#7) 57-58, ass’t. children’s librarian, public library, St. 
Louis; 62-64, elementary teacher, Pittsburgh; 64-71, asst. librarian, 
then children’s librarian, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. College and 
Alumni Activity: YWCA; Musical Union; student government; Oberlin 
alumni clubs in St. Louis, New Orleans, Pittsburgh; worker in 1960 
Science-Conservatory Bldg. Campaign. Professional and Civic Or- 
ganizations: League of Women Voters; Red Cross; Church choir and 


school; symphony societies. 

Statement: “I would welcome the opportunity to reinforce my own 
pride and faith in Oberlin College during these years of challenge 
and change, and to cooperate in carrying out policies which are adopted 
to aid in directing the activities of the Alumni Association. As a mem- 
ber of the Board, 1 would be willing to work as a segment of that 
bridge over which we would convey to the local members the long- 
range objectives, the broader purposes which include educational pro- 
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grams in new areas, and the scholarship support which is vital to 
Oberlin’s future. I would hope, by serving on the board, to gain 
the knowledge first-hand of new developments in higher education 
so that our local members could be advised and thus encouraged to 
make commitments; to seek and interest the best candidates for admis- 
sion to Oberlin, and to support any local alumni activities as suggested 
or desired by the general alumni association.” 


Ruth Oltman, 34 A.B.; 51 A.M. (Westem 
Reserve), 61 Ph.D. 

Residence: | Walkersville, © Md. Occupation: 
Graduate dean, Hood College, Frederick, Md. 
Professional Career: ‘46-51, contact representative, 
Veterans Administration, Cleveland; ‘53-54, psy- 
chology instructor, Western Reserve; ‘51-55, 
administrative assistant, Navy Finance Center, 
Cleveland; °55-62, counselor and_ psychologist, 
Vocational Guidance and Rehabilitation Services, 
Cleveland; ‘62-69, psychology instructor, dean of women, Baldwin- 
Wallace College; "69-74, Asst. Dir. of Higher Education Program, 
American Assn. of University Women. College and Alumni Activity: 
French Club, Musical Union, class Pres. Professional and Civic Or- 
ganizations; American Psychological Assn.; National Vocational 


Guidance Assn.; Zonta International; Chm. college section, Ohio Assn. 
of Women Deans. 

Statement: “All of us have concerns for the future of Oberlin College 
and for assuring the best decisions regarding priorities in its financial 
decisions. Student needs must come first; in the right intellectual and 
interpersonal climate, learning takes place regardless of costly facilities. 
The criterion of relevance to student needs, therefore, should be the 
major factor in administrative and academic policy. Oberlin has been 
in the advance guard of many social movements and its graduates 
have left their strong impress on social change. Today, as post- 
secondary education is reaching students from an increasingly diverse 
population and age range, Oberlin must find its role in that trend 
and develop a well-defined program to meet the continuing educational 
needs of the local and national community. I do not see this as one 
of the goals stated in the current Institutional Inventory — and it 
should be. Oberlin cannot remain an ivory tower for young adults; 
we need a commitment also to lifelong learning for students of all 
ages — part time or full time. The giant step Oberlin took in 1837 
to admit women has not, 140 years later, been realized in equal edu- 
cational opportunity for women — students, faculty, or administrators. 
Today there are fewer faculty women, percentagewise, than 20 years 
ago and there is only a token commitment to women’s studies, with 
the full incorporation of such data into the curriculum. These will 
be some of the concerns I shall try to bring to the Alumni Board, 
if elected.” 


Representing classes 1935-1944 
David S. Burgess, 39 A.B.; °44 B.D. 
(Union) 
Residence: Upper Montclair, N.J. Occupation: 
Senior officer, Office of Ex. Dir. of UNICEF. 
Professional Career: 1949-51, CIO political action 
Dir., N. and S. Carolina; 1951-55, Ex. Sec., Georgia 
CIO Council; 1955-61, labor attache, U.S. embassy, 
New Delhi, India; 1961-63, AID Dir., Indonesia 
and Burma affairs; 1963-64, Peace Corps Dir. in 
3 Indonesia; 1964-65, Industrial Recruiting Div. Dir., 
Peace Corps; 1965-66, U.S. Foreign Service; 1966-72, UNICEF Rep. 
in Indonesia; 1969-72, Dep. Reg. Dir., UNICEF. College and Alumni 
Activity: Peace Society; cross country; Public Affairs Soc.; YMCA; 
ASU. Professional and Civic Organizations: Former board member, 
Fellowship of Southern Churchmen, Nat. Religion and Labor Fdn., 
New Delhi Union Congregation, Nat. Student Christian Movement. 
Statement: “Members of our World War II generation have all ex- 
perienced the shock of accelerated change in America and all over 
the world. These changes have forced us, often against our will, to 
modify our basic assumptions, our fundamental values and even our 
life styles. Most of my Oberlin friends, throughout my varied profes- 
sional careers in America and Asia, have seldom been overwhelmed 
by these changes. These friends have proven to be open minded, 
compassionate, concerned about the welfare of the poor at home and 
abroad. By and large they are ‘whole’ people now facing a most un- 
certain future with confidence and faith. For many reasons, despite 
our individual differences and our political beliefs, we seem to have 
been united by our common Oberlin heritage. For these reasons and 
because Oberlin has meant so much to me in this brief transient life, 
I consider it my good fortune to run as a candidate for the Alumni 
Board.” 


A. Hunter Dupree, 42 A.B.; ’47 A.M. 
(Harvard), 52 Ph.D. 


Residence: Providence, R.I. Occupation: profes- 
sor of history. Professional Career: ’50-52, asst. 
prof. of history, Texas Technological College; '53- 
55, project director, American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, Boston; °56-68, visiting asst. prof., 
assoc. prof, prof. of history and asst. to chancellor, 
Berkeley; ‘68—, prof., Brown U.; member of 
Technology Assessment Panel, Committee on 
Science and Public Policy of National Academy of Sciences; Senior 
Visiting Scholar, Smithsonian Institution. College and Alumni Activity: 
Executive board, Boston Alumni Club; articles in the Alumni Magazine. 
Professional and Civic Organizations: Fellow and secretary, American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences; NASA History Advisory Committee; 
AEC History Advisory Committee; Board of Editors, Journal of the 
History of Science Society and Smithsonian Journal of History. 
Statement: “The critical business of the present students, faculty mem- 
bers and administration of Oberlin College is to define by their actions 
the meaning of the liberal education in an age which is putting severe 
pressure on that concept. We feel intuitively that the long traditions 
of the College are as relevant as ever, but the disruptions in American 
higher education and the discontents of our society make the applica- 
tion of those traditions difficult. The alumni by the very spread of 
their points of perspective should constructively participate in the re- 
definition of a liberal education in a way that will help those who 
bear the immediate responsibility for facing the problems of the present 
and for taking some posture toward the future.” 


Arthur S. Tucker, 35 A.B.; 7°39 M.D. 
(Yale) 

Residence: Cleveland, — Ohio. Occupation: 
Radiologist. Professional Career: °41-'42, asst. in 
pathology, U. of Wisconsin; °42-'43, house officer 
in X-ray, Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, Boston; '43- 
46, medical officer, China and sub base in New 
London; °46-'47, asst. in radiology, Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital; °48-50, radiologist, Atomic 
Bomb Casualty Commission, Hiroshima; 50-'51, 
radiology instructor, U. of California Hospital; ‘51-56, radiologist, 
Cleveland Clinic; ‘56—, asst. prof., assoc. prof., prof of radiology, 
Case Western Reserve U.; ‘'61—, assoc. prof., pediatric radiologist, 
University Hospitals Babies and Children’s Hospital; °65, sabbatical 
time spent as radiologist at Christian Medical College in Vallore, India, 
teaching and studying leprosy. College and Alumni Activity: °65-70, 
class president; "71—, class agent. Professional and Civic Organiza- 
tions: former pres., Cleveland Radiological Society; pres., Society for 
Pediatric Radiology; Diplomate, National Board of Medical Examiners 
and American Board of Radiology; Fellow, American College of Ra- 
diology; Affiliate Fellow, American Academy of Pediatrics. 

Statement: “My interest in the Alumni Board stems not so much from 
any know-how which I can bring to its operation as in the expectation 
that it will play a vital part in the future — in the very survival — 
of the college that I love. The independent college stands today at 
a perilous threshold: many a worthy institution is going to have to 
give up some of its independence or else file for bankruptcy. Oberlin 
has a dedicated Board of Trustees, but they alone cannot stay the 
axe. Maintaining Oberlin’s preeminence will require a supreme effort 
from all the Ten Thousand Strong who have been the beneficiaries 
of her superb teaching program! To paraphrase Winston Churchill: 
I have not become a candidate for Alumni Board in order to preside 
over the liquidation of Oberlin College). 
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Representing classes 1945-1954 


Anne Cartmell Elder, ’53 A.B. 
Residence: Oberlin, Ohio. 


' Occupation: learning 
disabilities tutor. 


Professional Career: °54-56, 
social worker and English teacher in Tokyo; "66- 
72, coordinator, learning disabilities program, 
Melrose (Mass.) public schools; tutor in METCO 
program (suburban busing arrangement in Boston 
aren; 72-73, substitute teacher in special educa- 
' tion classes in Rochester, N.Y. College and Alumni 
Activity: YWCA; WAA; Interracial Committee: alumni class president. 
Professional and Civic Organizations: Association for Children with 
Learning Disabilities. 

Statement: “As an Oberlin resident, as a parent of an Oberlin son, 
and as a graduate who feels a continuing gratitude for my Oberlin 
experience and a desire to participate in shaping the future of Oberlin, 
I would be honored to be a member of the Alumni Board. My 20- 
year absence from Oberlin, plus my Shansi connections, have given 
me some perspective on an Oberlin education, and our own current 
tuition expenditures and Oberlin residency provide familiarity with 
present budgetary and belt-tightening dilemmas. What does the future 
hold for institutions like Oberlin? How should it prepare students 
to live in this world we've helped shape? My usual optimistic view 
encourages me to believe that Oberlin College still has something unique 
to offer, and that in Oberlin history and traditions there is something 
to be preserved for the 21st century. Decisions made in these next 
few years must reflect this, and I'd like to be part of the constituency 
participating in those determinations.” 


Martha Struthers Farley, ’49 A.B. 

Residence: Evanston, Ill. Occupation: home- 
maker. Professional Career: ’49-51, hospital busi- 
ness manager for Methodist Board of Missions, 
Bombay, India; 52-53, office work, Oberlin Col- 
lege; asst. dir. of adult activities, New Haven 
(Conn.) YWCA; ’69-'71, aide at Evanston Twp. 
High School; '74—, part-time office work for Com- 
mission on the Status and Role of Women in the 
United Methodist Church. College and Alumni Activity: YWCA; all- 
star hockey; Outlook Fund Campaign captain; Chicago Alumni Club. 
Professional and Civic Organizations: International Visitors Center of 
Chicago; Wilmette (Ill.) Human Relations Committee; Independent 
Voters of Illinois; church teaching; League of Women Voters; Theater 
Guild in Menomonie, Wis.; peace movement; volunteer social service 


case aide. 

Statement: “I am willing to serve on the Alumni Board because I'm 
sure I would enjoy it, as I have enjoyed my other relationships with 
Oberlin over the past 25 years. As parent of a daughter who has 
been on campus the past four years I am better equipped than I 
was four years ago to understand and interpret to others what is 
happening on campus today. I continue to have a high regard for 
the excellence which Oberlin has and produces. Since I do not at 
present have a full time job outside our home, I do have the necessary 
time to devote to the activities of the Alumni Board.” 


Ruth (Micky) Webb Martling, ’47 A.B. 
Residence: Durham, N.H. Occupation: home- 
maker. Professional Career: 1947-49, YWCA Y- 
Teen dir., Elyria, Ohio; 1949-52, Publicity Bureau 
asst., Oberlin; 1952-54, prod. and acct. asst., F & 
D Agency, Cleveland. ‘72— reserve desk super- 
visor, U. of New Hampshire library. College and 
Alumni Activity: Pres., YWCA Summer "45; house 
officer; secy., CRD; Musical Union; Student Coun- 
cil: Glee Club: Women’s Symposium; W.S.G.L.; Church C hoir; Alumni 
Club secretary. Professional and Civic Organizations: Community 
Church, Durham; treas. and pres. of Women’s G uild; Church School 
(teacher and dept. head); numerous church committees; Church Wom- 
en United officer; AAUW; Campfire Girls leader: Girl Scout leader; 
treas. Girl Scout area day camp; alumnae committee for referral and 
recruitment for Northfield Mount Hermon. 

Statement: “To promote continuing interest in our a 


Ima mater would 
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be my aim as an Alumni Board member. Being an alumna quite 
far away from the campus geographically for a long time. I have 
gained a knowledge of the school in its present circumstances mostly 
through publications. These are a great help, but I would like to 
know more. Having been on the staff of another educational institu- 
tion for several years, I know there’s much more happening than 
I have been able to read. Informed and active alumni are vital to 
any school. Although I have been back to several reunions at Oberlin 
and have had many ‘reunions’ with individual alumni of many classes, 
I would like to be involved with Oberlin’s present, not just its past.” 


SS Beceuuns classes 1955-1964 


Donald J. Borut, 63 A.B.; 65 M.P.A. 
(Michigan) 
Residence: Washington, D.C. Occupation: direc- 
tor, Management Development Center, Inter- 
national City Management Association. Profes- 
sional Career: °64-69, administrative assistant 
and assistant to city manager, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
‘68-71, instructor and seminar leader, Bureau of 
_ Industrial Relations; °69-71, assistant city manager, 
Oe - Ann Arbor. College and Alumni Activity: YMCA, 
Musical Union, International Affairs Committee; G & S Players, Mock 
Convention, Ann Arbor Alumni Club. Professional and Civic Organiza- 
tions: International City Management Association; American Society 
for Public Administration; PTA. 
Statement: “For most of us, college alumni activity is at best a secondary 
or more realistically a tertiary interest; therefore, programs requiring 
high energy involvement must be tempered by the reality of available 
time and the diversity of alumni interest and needs. Traditionally, 
alumni programs have involved maintaining contact with former grad- 
uates, keeping them apprised of the college's programs and generating 
financial support. This is only partially true in Oberlin’s case. Over 
the last few years Oberlin alumni activities have been strengthened 
by recognizing both the range of resources alumni have available to 
support the college program beyond money and also the resources 
the College has which can be of significant value to us, the alumni. 
We have a wide variety of experiences and life styles which students 
might explore, not as models, but as options for their own considera- 
tion. The Winter Term program and the new counseling program 
in part utilize this resource. At the same time, the College can be 
a catalyst for those of us who have long since graduated. Oberlin 
has adapted to new and changing needs of students, but many of 
us have similar needs. These are partially fulfilled through the week- 
end seminars at Oberlin and local alumni association sponsored pro- 
grams. I would like to explore the possibility of developing in addi- 
tion outreach workshops, group process seminars, and programs 
through which alumni share ideas in an interpersonal exchange. 
Through my job I have had experience in these areas and found them 
to be a rich and valuable approach. I hope we can consider ways 


of building an outreach program that is timely, responsive and ex- 
citing.” 


Michael Lipsky, °61 A.B.; ’64 A.M., 
M.P.A. (Princeton), 67 Ph.D. 

Residence: Brookline, Mass. Occupation: asso- 
ciate professor of political science. Professional 
Career: "65-66, Research Fellow, The Brookings 
Institution; ‘66-69, assistant professor, U. of Wis- 
consin, special assistant to the chancellor for Equal 
Opportunity programs, staff associate for Institute 
for Research on Poverty; '69- 
M.I.T.; "71—, executive committee, Joint Center 


, associate professor, 


for Urban Studies of M.I.T. and Harvard; author 
of “Protest in City Politics: Rent Strikes, Housing and the Power of 
the Poor” (1970), “Riot Commission Politics: The ‘Processing’ of Racial 
Crisis in America” (1975), “Street-level Bureaucracy and the Analysis 
of Urban Reform” (Urban Affairs Quarterly, June 1971); co-editor of 
“Theoretical Perspectives in Urban Politics” (1975). College and 
Alumni Activity: Editor, Review; Student-Faculty Conference Com- 
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mittee; publicity director, G & S Players; honored by Alumni Assn. 
in 1974 for conceiving idea of Alumni in Service to Oberlin College 
(ASOC). 

Statement: “The myths of Oberlin are attractive. They compel our 
attention to the finer values: an integrated and cosmopolitan society; 
a cooperating, self-sufficient society in which people enjoy the product 
of their work. However insular the College in theory and in fact, 
these values engage us. Many of us live in the tension of finding 
a comfortable relationship to these ideals in our separate lives. The 
question is not so much why I would be willing to serve on the Alumni 
Board but why I sustain an interest in Oberlin, and why I would 
be willing to devote time to it. As a college teacher I am in a sense 
continually engaged in how to develop organizational contexts in which 
the objectives of higher education can be achieved, particularly when 
elite institution have the chance and obligation to help some students 
overcome the results of persistent inequalities of the society. Oberlin 
provides a model for the implementation of important educational 
values: not so poor, not so rigid, not so large as to have to act on 
organizational necessity alone. In this world at this time its maintenance 
and enhancement seem worthy of our energies.” 


David R. Sharer, 57 A.B.; 62 M.D. (Ohio 
State) 

Residence: Denver, Colo. Occupation: Psychia- 
trist. Professional Career: 1962-63, intern, U. of 
Utah Affiliated Hospitals, Salt Lake City; 1963-67, 
Air Force Capt. and chief of dispensary services, 
West Germany; 1967-70, psychiatry resident, Case 
Western Reserve; 1970-74, staff psychiatrist, Fort 
Logan Mental Health Center, Denver; 1974— staff 
psychiatrist, Bethesda Community Mental Health 
Center, Denver. College and Alumni Activity: Pres. and freshman 
counselor, Noah Hall; head counselor, Wilder Hall; YMCA; lacrosse; 
Winter Term coordinator. Professional and civic organizations: ACLU; 
Common Cause; Swedish-Parters Hospitals staff. 

Statement: “I want to serve on the Alumni Board. In that way, I 
could get even more involved in Oberlin’s growth. Of course, I would 
promote what I value most: respecting our individual differences, being 
responsible to each other, the thrill of learning, changing and taking 
risks, and the satisfaction of hard work and physical activity. As a 
community psychiatrist, | work extensively with minorities and support 
women's rights. I particularly enjoy working with young adults. In 
addition I have worked with the courts and have faced the political 
realities of funding a mental health center. As an alumnus, I have 
close ties with individual members of the Oberlin community, includ- 
ing townspeople, faculty, students and alumni friends. If I were to 
serve on the Board, these are some of the values, experience and quali- 
ties | would contribute.” 


Representing classes 1965-1974 
a Nan Aron, ‘70 A.B.; 73 J.D. (Case 
Western Reserve) 


Residence: Washington, D.C. Occupation: at- 
torney. Professional Career: '68, researcher for 
Manhattan Court Employment Project, Vera 
Institute of Justice; "69, received Pforzheimer 
Grant for work at the National Municipal League; 
‘71, intern with Cleveland Legal Aid Society's Law 
Reform Unit and advocate for women at county 
“@ jail and workhouse in Cleveland; 72, intern with 
Cambridge and Somerville Legal Services Inc.; ’73—, civil rights lawyer 
with Equal Employment Opportunity Commission. College and 
Alumni Activity: Student Senate; Pres. of Harkness Co-op; Chm. of 
Housing and Dining Halls Committee; Chm. of Social Rules Committee; 
Co-op Bd.; Judicial Bd.; Student Life Committee. Professional and 
Civic Organizations: Womens’ Legal Defense Fund; National Lawyers 
Guild; Womens’ Employment Counseling Group; Labor Law Panel 
of N.L.G.; D.C. Bar Association. 
Statement: “The College currently faces three major challenges. These 
are in the areas of economic survival, continuation and development 
of innovative educational programs and commitment to social and 
political change. The three challenges are intimately interconnected 
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and work must be done on all three in order for Oberlin to maintain 
its position as a prominent force in education. The Alumni Board can 
play an essential role in developing and carrying out of these programs 
by encouraging alumni to share common occupational and personal 
experiences and ideas with the Oberlin community. I would attempt 
to tap all the considerable resources of alumni and involve as many 
persons as possible. Oberlin’s future depends, as has its past, on its 
uniqueness. It is this uniqueness which I will endeavor to preserve 
by serving on the Alumni Board.” 


Marcia S. Aronoff, 65 A.B. 

Residence: New York City. Occupation: Chief of staff to majority 
leader, N.Y. State Assembly. Professional Career: ’65, asst. to dir. 
of community relations at N.Y. office of American Jewish Committee; 
66, N.Y. Civil Liberties Union; 67, Housing and Development Admin., 
New York City; 69—, N.Y. State Assembly. College and Alumni 
Activity: Co-chairman of Oberlin Action for Civil Rights; Secy., 
Forensic Union; Student member, Bd. of Directors, Oberlin Civil Liber- 
ties Union; Young Democrats; Class of 1915 Debate (won May 1963). 
Professional and Civic Organizations: Women’s Political Caucus, 
N.Y.C. and N.Y. State (Women’s outreach classes). 

Statement: “I find great difficulty seeking a justification for running 
for the Alumni Board other than the fact that I was asked. My relation- 
ship with Oberlin — other than as an interested reader of the Alumni 
Magazine — has been nonexistent. I suspect this has been the experi- 
ence of most of my fellow alumnae. Nevertheless, I do value Oberlin 
and care about its future. I am concerned that the school’s various 
communities develop some accommodation with each other to allow 
all to move forward. Having watched the competition between public 
and private higher education facilities in New York deteriorate to a 
battle for the public purse, 1 am also concerned that Oberlin develop 
some cooperative relationship to surrounding public schools. There 
is some confusion in my own mind about the role of alumnae in the 
present Oberlin community. My own life is amply filled with my 
work and friends. While I would hate to compare alumni involvement 
to jury duty, I guess I feel some obligation to attempt more than 
the arm’s length relationship I have maintained over the last 10 years.” 


Andrea L. DiLorenzo, 73 A.B. 


Residence: Washington, D.C. Occupation: inter- 
national affairs, Brotherhood of Railway and Air- 
line Clerks. Professional Career: "73-74, research 
assistant, Metropolitan Washington Council of 
Governments; assignment with International 
Transport Workers’ regional office for Latin 
America in Lima, Peru. College and Alumni 
Activity: SEPPC; SEOP; admissions intern; 
alumniadmissions rep. Professional and Civic Organizations: Member: 
Coalition of Labor Union Women, Labor Advisory Council to Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Washington Union Women Leaders Group. 

Statement: “While at Oberlin, the long hours of study, worrying about 
getting papers out and being able to meet exam deadlines on time 
sometimes made it difficult for me to see where it was all leading 
to. But now, I'm out on my own, working in a job that ties together 
my major undergraduate interests while pursuing a new life style. 
The courses, extracurricular activities, and even my campus jobs have 
meshed together surprisingly well to enable me to do the things 1 
am most interest in. As a scholarship recipient from a working class 
family, I especially appreciated the opportunities Oberlin offered, such 
as the tradition of social values and concern, student involvement into 
most aspects of the college experience and the chance to learn from 
both off-campus and on-campus programs. I don’t feel that many 
of these opportunities could have been reproduced at many other 
schools. For these reasons, I feel that service on the Alumni Board 
would be one small way to repay Oberlin. But more than that, I see 
working with the Alumni Board as an opportunity to continue my 
active involvement in the evolution of the Oberlin experience. My 
work as an Admissions Office intern during my senior year, and now 
as an alumni rep in Washington have convinced me of the importance 
of both student diversity and academic excellence to Oberlin. Those 


are the important values which must continue to be pursued to keep 
Oberlin a vital and growing institution.” 
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For Oberlin College Trustee 


Recipients of Oberlin degrees (including hon- 
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O O A. Hunter Dupree, ’42 

O © ‘Arthur S. Tucker, 35 
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O O Anne Cartmell Elder, 53 


O © Martha Struthers Farley, ’49 

O OO Ruth Webb Martling, ’47 
1955-64 

O OQ Donald J. Borut, 63 

O O Michael Lipsky, ’61 

O O David R. Sharer, 57 
1965-74 

O O Nan Aron, 70 

O O Marcia S. Aronoff, 65 

O O Andrea L. DiLorenzo, ’73 
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